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MATHIESON CHEMICAL’S NICHOLS 


Imagination explodes dynamite 


TO MAKE CARS SAFER FOR YOU 
cial 


Results of dynamite blowout test, developed by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


Each X marks a blowout! 


Those drawings show left-front tires 
just after blowouts on the road. Dyna- 
mite charges have blown egg-sized 
holes through both tires and tubes. 


You can’t see the holes—the tires 
were turning too fast. The blowout 
areas wouldn’t even show clearly in 
a photograph, because of the swift 
motion. (White X’s mark their ap- 
proximate locations.) But the impor- 
tant thing in the drawings is what 
you can see: the tire in the left-hand 
picture has not twisted or started to 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


come off the wheel. A Safety-Rim Wheel 
holds it safely in place! 

Our engineers blew out tires, front 
and rear, at many speeds, in their re- 
search on this most important safety 
advance. They studied results, talked 
with test drivers. 

Safety-Rim Wheels proved such a 
safeguard that we put them on all 
our cars as an exclusive feature —a 
Chrysler Corporation “first” that over 
2,000,000 Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler owners now enjoy. 


CHRYSLER 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


DODGE 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


When a blowout occurs, a car with 
Safety-Rim Wheels can be driven eas- 
ily to a straight, safe stop. You can 
drive with new peace of mind, you 
and your family protected against the 
ordinary dangers of tire failure. 


Perhaps you have wondered how 
our cars got their reputation for safety. 
Safety-Rim Wheels are one reason- 
an example of the many ways we 
apply practical imagination to make 
safer, better cars for you, year after 
year. 


CORPORATION# 


DE SOTO CHRYSLER 


Mopar Parts & Accessories  Cyclewtld 
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SIDE LINES 


THE BIBLE IN BUSINESS 


Conrutinc the cynics who label the 
20th century “a Godless age” is the 
significant fact that the Bible still boasts 
a front-rank rating on publishers’ “best- 
selling” lists. 

Long gone now are the days wher 
The Word graced the parlor tables of 
the majority of American homes, but 
it has not been banished entirely to 
the dark limbo of the hotel drawer, It 
has lost its place of honor on the 
lor table, but its niche in the bookcase 
in a special one. 

The editors of Forses believe that 
the Bible has a place in business too, 
and for the last 25 years have featured, 
every issue, a Biblical Text submitted 


| by readers. 


Appropriately, we feel, these Texts 
are spotted on the last page of Forsxs, 
a final reminder that the ultimate mean- 
ing of life lies in some far deeper source 
than in the day-to-day stress and tur- 
moil of the business world. 

In 25 years, many thousands of Texts 
have been submitted. No particular sec- 
tion of the country predominates—they 
come about equally from all areas, and 
from all s of le. 

We ie: om sees for these 
Biblical Texts, though a Forses book 
is presented to each contributor of 
those selected for publication. 

A significant barometer to the minds 
and tempers of readers is the fact that 
the number of submissions reached its 
high point in the war years, 1939-45, 
when the average ran to about 50 a 
week, a substantial showing for a pub- 
lication dealing in the prosaic facts and 
figures of business and industry. 

Understandably, perhaps, a slight 
decline set in during the early post-war 
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weges Today, however, the number 


climbed back up again; there are 
in fact, more Texts submitted now thar 
ever before. 

Significant, too, is the’fact that many 
Texts received in the past year have 
been on the subject of peace. Witness 
the following, from the April 1 issue of 
ForRBEs: 

“Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together im 
unity!” 

In times of stress, evidently, more 
and more people turn to the Bible for 
hope and guidance. 

No, The Word is not yet dead. Let 
us only hope that its power grows in- 
creasingly stronger in the apparently 
troublous days to come. 
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Gong concern f... 


gone concern ... 

































Firm X seemed to prosper from its very begin- 
ning. There was an immediate and continuing 
demand for its products. Its factory was well- 
directed, well-equipped, efficiently operated. 


Then sales took a jump. Orders came pouring 
in, and the increased volume of business neces- 
sitated expansion. More modern machinery 
was added to the plant... new modern methods 
of production were introduced. 


Today Firm X is out of business. True, sales 
were soaring to an all-time high, but operating 
costs outstripped them . . . dragged the firm 
below the “break-even point” before manage- 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroughs 


ment had any indication they were going under. 
Inadequate office machines had produced in- 
adequate records and statistics—had furnished 
too little information too late. 


When you replace obsolete figuring and ac- 
counting equipment with modern Burroughs 
machines and methods, you get today’s facts 
today. Why not talk it over with your local 
Burroughs man? He’ll show you how fast, flex- 
ible and efficient Burroughs machines can pro- 
duce the information and data you need—on 
time. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 
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ce was gree Seakas being tricky, Democrats 5 and Republi- 
: of cuts but no matter whose statistics you believe, savings 
voted to date hat m trivial. Senate, which usually raises rather than lowers fund 
bill totals, wi: eye ‘to use a meat-axe on pending — bills or tax boost will be- 
come inevitable. . 

Adding to Senate's. problem is growing suspicion that President Truman's estimate of 
about $41 billion in revenue during fiscal year will prove too high. This will at least 
be a novelty since recent White House guesses on Treasury receipts have been underesti- 
mates, but it will widen disparity between income and outgo and maks a tax boost that 
much more certain. 

‘Present outleok is that if Congress has to pass a tax bill this year, higher rates 
will not take effect until January 1, 1950. If Senate does make serious cuts in spending, 
and is 's able to persuade House to accept these cuts, result might be to save enough money 
to justify p< ning tax-boost decision until 1950. Even in that event, however, 
higher rates would probably be made retroactive to first of year. 


ANTI-TRUST CHANGES——In addition to usual request for more money for more crackdowns 
on Big Business, Justice Dept. has a 3-point legislative program for tightening anti- 
trust laws: 


1, Authority to investigate acquisition of assets, as well as of stock, in mergers 
involving over $1 million in assets. 

2. Amend Sherman Act to allow U.S. to institute treble damage suits in anti-monopoly 
cases; private citizens already have that right. 

5. Repeal Reed-Bulwinkle Act, passed over Truman's veto by Republicans during 80th 
Congress; law exempts railroads from anti-trust charges based on cooperative 
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Phances are now at least 50-50 that Congress will NOT pass any law this 
and survivors insurance system. There never was any chance Admin- 
bill would be passed without substantial change, but. now it looks 


| ournment ; Senate will probably wait until next year. 
os ferred until 1950, wrens OASI tax on all ero yh and em- 











which time price cuts may be in order. géesbue. while the price t ren 
don't expect any major slashes, especially in the more popular makes. Proviso: un 
competitive market conditions ‘absolutely force producers to take this step... . Po 


that steel supplies are growing more plentiful, watch the Big 3 put more pressure on ‘the bid 
independents as they drive toward an increasingly larger share of the market.  — 4 ay 
AVIATION With most aircraft builders having completed their post-war adjustment, = § %° 

more of them are operating in the black. However, 1949 profit outlook is sid 


uncertain, due to possible contract renegotiations and profit limits set by recent ~ 4 
legislation. . .. Airlines should show more profitable results in the months to seme B Rl 
though possible CAB action to curtail routes and merge airlines may upset long-range 


nie Fisk gees 


calculations. Immediate worry is the cramping effect upon first-class fare revenues of nal 
the increasingly popular low-rate coach service. 4 & 
7 v 
TELEVISION Television currently accounts for over half of radio set fntnitent ananelll ze fact 
Meee Eee. bg mer 


dollar sales. TV set sales, passing the half-way mark last January, are ex- 
pected to move steadily ahead of radio in dollar volume for the rest of the year. In: 2 | pri 
unit production, however, TV.is still far behind radio. Estimating a public investment § °° 
of half-a-billion dollars in about 1.5 million video sets, producers tia ce hope: Co. 


to triple this sum by 1951. ee olan ASH iE 
COAL Disturbed by softening demand, potential. labor troubles, the bitumingus coat: § Fel 


people are intensifying their search for new markets, are cutting prices to meet § °° 
competition and to retain old markets, and are stepping up mechanization of their mines. Net 


Only consolation: their current woes may ease demands by the union in puihartauins con=- the 
tract talks. ; -@ ai. 












DISTRIBUTION Gresting Easter sales results with mixed reactions, retailers are gen- 
erally convinced that emphasis from now on will have to be placed upon 4 
promotion of “quality for value" merchandise to attract price-conscious ‘buyers. 
take encouragement from the fact that in many instances dollar sales equalled las 
year's totals. In the face of lower prices, they feel this means that more merch 
has been moved off the counters, indicates that if the price is or ‘the consumer 
purchase. 





ea 
PETROLEUM Plentiful oil supplies are putting the squeeze on refiners as selling pri le 

decline, crude costs remain constant. Meantime, the nation's crude out=— to 
put and refinery runs have been cut to the lowest point in the last two years. Despite mn 
lower prices for most petroleum products, gasoline remains the only one strong endaay pe 
maintain its level. : ee = 


RUBBER Return of stiffer competition is evidenced by the reiatreddeties of lower 4 bie 

priced passenger car tires by major producers. And as ‘price maneuvering be- ff °° 
comes more general, company sales and profits are expected to reflect this return to i ee 
pre-war patterns. On the other hand, business in general rubber products is h ding 
up, while other gongs such as chemicals and plastics, are. sesthps pei id a ty 
pushed. rata, ae ee pee 
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government quotas. Meantime, as produc- 
tion gives signs of leveling off from 
record heights, and the scrap market re- 
mains unstable, interest is being cen- 
tered upon future price movements. How- 
ever, Ssteelmakers feel that these are 
tied to forthcoming wage negotiations. 
Other observers believe that until this 
question is definitely settled no con- 
sideration will be given to the subject. 
RAILROADS As the winter wheat harvest 
season approaches, storm sig- 
nals are again out regarding another box 
ear shortage in the grain belt. Situation 
@ will be eggravated by large 1948 holdovers. 
& .. - Encouraging development to railroad 
men, bedevilled by high costs, is the first 
price reduction in a decade on Diesel lo- 
somotives, made by American Locomotive 
Co. and General Motors. . .. Discouraging 
is the report that revenue of Class I roads 
has been poor this year. Net income for 
February dropped. off to $5 million, as 
contrasted with last year's $19 million. 
Net income for the first two months of 
the year is estimated at $17 million, $20 
million lower than same period in ‘48. 
SIDELIGHTS Upward trend in post-war 
highway construction will 
continue through 1949. Estimated expendi- 
tures for new roads and maintenance of 
old ones total well over a billion-and-a- 
half dollars, a new all-time high in this 
field. . . . Veterans are fulfilling their 
early promise of becoming the best home 
lending risks in the country. According 
to the U.S. Savings and Loan League, 
their repayment record for 1948 was 98.81% 
pert enhe:: + sv+ The Maritime Commission is 
+ Most of the steamship 
ing. rung baypehap tet pro= 
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ers are > practically nil. 


nt Regulation W, witek: pan 
=time, wiped off books. — 
, Congress will broaden FRB pow- 





PARM --Secretary of lastscicacs 
Brannan's new and radical program to in- 
sure continued prosperity for farmers, at 
expense of taxpayers in general, is a tacit 
confession that present pian is just as 
much a costly flop as earlier panaceas. 
There is grave doubt that new scheme would 
be. any more successful, except possibly 
from political standpoint. 

Congressional estimates of annual cost 
of Brannan program range from $5-15 bil- 
lion. City-dwelling taxpayers are not 
Supposed to object to such colossal raids 
on Treasury because prices of farm prod- 
ucts are supposed to fall, thereby reduc- 
ing. cost-of-living. It would make no 
dadifference to farmers what prices they 
received for their products, since Uncle 
Sam would make up difference through direct 
subsidies. Fact that higher taxes would 
thus become inevitable is soft-pedaled. 








WORLD METAL OUTLOOK~-World~wide output of 
most non-ferrous metals already tops pre- 
war, with further gains due soon, but 
Marshall Planners say "no substantial in- 
creases can be hoped for until about 1952- 
53." Summary of production outlook for 
major metals: 

Aluminum--'49 output will about match 
last year's 1.5 million metric tons; 
1952-53 estimate, 1.9 million. 

Copper--No upturn likely in '49, es- 
pecially in U.S., but Montana and Arizona 
projects may improve situation in follow- 
ing 2 years; '48 output was 2.47 million 
tons, with 2.7 million possible by '52-'53. 

Lead=-Universal shortage of lead con- 
centrates means no big rise in world pro- 
duction; '48 total was 1.84 million tons, 
estimate for "52-'53 is 2.15 million. 

Zine=-Outlook is favorable, with U.S. 
production due to rise in '49, and Belgium 
and Germany aiding later; '48 record was 
1.75, eons ome tons, '52-'53 estimate is 








iaisdovery has been steady since 


et end; '47 output of 126,000 tons rose 
to 152,000 last year; by '50 output should 
_ equal pre-war level of 170,000 tons. 
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THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 


Neither chance nor mere good for- 
tune has brought this nation the 
finest telephone service in the world. 
The service Americans enjoy in such 
abundance is directly the product of 
their own imagination, enterprise 


and common sense. 





‘Tue propre of America have put bil- 
lions of dollars of their savings into 
building their telephone system. They 
have learned more and more ways to 
use the telephone to advantage, and 
have continuously encouraged inven- 
tion and initiative to find new paths 
toward new horizons. 

«They have made the rendering of 
telephone service a public trust; at the 
same time, they have given the tele- 

hone companies, under regulation, the 
cole and resources they must have 
to do their job as well as possible. 

In this climate of freedom and re- 
sponsibility, the Bell System has pro- 
vided service of increasing value to more 
and more. people. Our policy, often 
stated, is to give the best possible serv- 
ice at the lowest cost consistent with 
financial safety and fair treatment of 
employees. We are organized as we are 
in order to carry that policy out. 


Bex Telephone Laboratories lead the 
world in improving communication 


devices and techniques. 


Western Electric Company provides 
the Bell operating companies with tele- 
phone equipment of the highest quality 
at reasonable prices, and can always 
counted on in emergencies to deliver the 
goods whenever and wherever needed. 

The operating telephone companies 

-and the parent company work together 


Frem the 1948 Annual Report of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


so that improvements in one place ma, 

spread quickly to others. Because all 
units of the System have the same serv- 
ice goals, great benefits flow to the public. 


Similarly, the financial good health 
of the Bell System over a period of 
many years has been to the advantage 
of the public no less than the stock- 
holders and employees. 


It is equally essential and in the pub- 
lic interest that telephone rates and 
earnings now and in the future be ade- 
quate to continue to good wages, 
protect the billions of dollars of savings 
invested in the System, and attract the 
new capital needed to meet the service 
opportunities and responsibilities ahead. 


There is a tremendous amount of 
work to be done in the near future and 
the System’s technical and human re- 
sources to do it have never been better. 
Our physical equipment is the best in 
history, though still heavily loaded, and 
we have many new and improved facil- 
ities to incorporate in the plant. Em- 

loyees are competent and courteous. 

he Bell System policy of making pro- 
motions from the ranks assures the 
continuing vigor of the organization. 


Worn these assets, with the tradi- 
tional spirit of service to get the mes- 
sage through, and with confidence that 
the American people understand the 
need for maintaining on a sound finan- 
cial basis the essential public services 

rformed by the Bell System, we look 
om to providing a service better 
and more valuable in the future than 
at any time in the past. We pledge our 
utmost efforts to that end. 




















America’s 50 Foremost Business Leaders 
Reveal How They Rose to the Top 





This unique velume contains innumerable 
other sidelights on hew these fifty men climbed 
to their present positions ef eminence. 


Here are business biographies you will tarn 
to often for inspiration and practical suggestions 
on how to get more out of your basiness . 
Order your copy of “The Life Steries of Ameri- 
ca’s 5Q Forgmost Business Leaders” » 
Simply return this ad with remittance of $5. 

N. Y. C. add 2%) to Dept. 91, B. C. Forbes & 

‘ons ag Co., Inc., 120 Fifth Avce., New 
York 11, N. Y. 

















TWO-LINE 
Editorials 


Looks like mild deflation, not inflation. 


Many common stocks still look uncom- 
mon bargains. 


Prediction: John L. Lewis won't have 
it all his own way this year. 


Nor some other labor leaders. 


Latest scheme to fatten farm income is 
unsound, indefensible. 


More effort has become necessary. — 
Newsprint production is up. More than 

time prices came down. ’ 
Used cars are not bringing what they ' 


used to. 


Managements shouldn't need, today, te 
be sold on selling. 


At last count, 6,083,000 were feeding 
from the Federal and other public 
troughs. 


Cost to taxpayers in January, $1,340,- 
400,000. And rising. 


Shocking! 


The iron curtain isn’t proving sound- 
proof. 


“Scrap Market Practically Scrapped.” 
Significant. 


Buyers, not sellers, now need wooing. 
That’s as it should be. 


Britain's grim austerity presages bright- 
er 


Ex-Defense Secretary Forrestal finally 
proved a casualty. He has merited 
America’s highest honor, deepest grati- 
tude. 


N.Y. State savings bank new deposits 
are increasing. More people are spend- 
ing less. 


Prophecy: Russia will become less 
cocky. 


Installment buying, often necessary, is 
insidious. 


“Urge ECA to Organize Industry Ad- 
visory Committees.” Sensible! 





Soaring relief applications may apply 
some brake on strikes. 


Forbes § May 
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To give you finer Freight Service the Baltimore & Ohio has spent, in the 
last three years, $173,618,959. Constantly doing things better—the B & O way— 
means vast expenditures. All this adds up to better facilities, faster trains, and 
dependable service. We pay what it takes to have what it takes. 


Those three years of ‘‘doing things better” saw 212 new locomotives on our 
rails, together with 19,139 new freight cars. They saw new classification yards 
and extensive terminals; heavier rail to carry our trains, better signals to speed 
them, modern communications to report their positions and furnish on-the-spot 
location of cars for customers; efficient, latest-type coal and ore facilities. 


Never have we been better able to meet the needs of our customers. And this constant 
improving shall continue. As it does, you will have more and more reasons for. 
depending on B & O service. Ask our man, 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Constantly doing things — better ! 
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Fact and Comment | 





by B.C. FORBES 


“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


STOCKHOLDERS NEED CONSIDERATION 


Admittedly, many company managements are confronted 
with this dilemma: they cannot induce savers to invest 
enough money in equity stocks to furnish anything like the 
amount of capital needed for expansion. It is authoritatively 
(SEC) figured that $19,230,000,000 was last year applied 
to expansion and improvements by all American industry, 
business, etc. (not agriculture). 

Of that amount, how much, would you guess, came from 
the flotation of common and preferred stocks? A mere 
$1,100,000,000. And the estimated expansion expenditure 
for 1949 is $18,310,000,000. 

In former times it was customary for corporations to 
distribute to stockholders in dividends the bulk of their 
profits. Since the New Deal took over running the country, 
stockholders have fared so badly that they have been largely 
on strike, have refused to incur the hazard of putting 
their savings into venture capital. 

Result: While the wages of workers have been enor- 
mously increased, the wages of investors have not increased 
remotely proportionately, such a preponderating percentage 
of earnings has been plowed back. Take General Electric. 
One interested reader, William J. Cleeland, points out these 
startling facts: Whereas in 1940, G.E. had net income of 
$56,570,000 and paid dividends totaling $53,295,000, last 
year, while its net income almost doubled, reaching $111,- 
857,000, only $56,800,000 was distributed in dividends. He 
adds: 


In 1940 the stockholders received 93% of net income, but in 
1948 they received about 50% of net income. The employees in 
1940 received an average of $2,000 per year; but in 1948 they 
received an average of about $3,500 per year, an increase of 
some 70%. Then look at the increase the stockholders (the 
owners) received—about 8%. 

Is the job of the stockholder just to provide the money to 
increase jobs and salaries, and forget his own living expenses? 


He quotes Charles E. Wilson, president of G.E., as having 
testified before the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, on G.E.’s showing, and adds: “I wrote to Mr. 
Wilson conveying my views, but no answer.” 

Another reader, A. L. Henningfield, endorsing our views, 
writes: “What would you say if you had 161 shares of stock 
in a company, capitalized at 3,000 shares common and no 
preferred, that earned $124 a share and paid $6?” 

My conviction long has been that the less the government 
interferes in the running of business, the better. I opposed 
the levying of a tax on “undistributed profits.” But unless 
stockholders are treated more considerately, unless they 
berefit more substantially from the large earnings reported 
by many companies, it will be natural for them to petition 
Congress to revive an impost upon inordinate percentage 
of profits not paid out. 

"Tis a delicate, difficult situation. Plowing back the bulk 


10 Let aavll 


of profits is calculated to benefit stockholders in coming 
years. Meanwhile, however, stockholders must meet the sky. 
rocketed cost of living. They are infinitely more concerned 
over this than over sacrificing for the financial benefit of 


posterity. As someone once asked, “What has posterity ever 
done for us?” 










A TYPICAL AMERICAN SUCCESS 


In"America far more frequently than in any other land 
merit wins big rewards. The live, constructive New York 
Sales Executive Club has just honored Vincent Riggio, 
president of the American Tobacco Co., for “outstanding 
contributions to the profes- 
sion of selling.” 

Brought to this country 
when only six years old by 
his Italian parents, he started 
to work very early, did vari- 
ous jobs until his brother, a 
barber, induced him to get 
into that line. Vincent was 
determined to own a shop as 
soon as he was proficient. 

However, he switched to 
selling, for Butler & Butler, 
which manufactured and sold 
Pall Mall cigarettes. He was 
rapidly promoted. After the 
concern was taken over by the American Tobacco Co, 
he was spotted by its head, George Washington Hill, who 
assigned him to Buffalo, which had proved an impossible 
territory, to get “distribution and display—placement of the 
cigarettes—in all the main stores.” 

For two weeks he never reported, didn’t even answer 
Hill's urgent telegraphic inquiries. Then, to quote Hill, “He 
walked into my office, looking seedy—exhausted—dead. He 
had ‘carried the message to Garcia’. . . . Within thre 
months Pall Mall was the leading high-grade cigarette in 
Buffalo.” 

Some 40 years later Riggio succeeded Hill as president o 
mammoth American Tobacco. 

His philosophy as a salesman and for salesmen is thu 
simply expressed: 

He must be honest in all his dealings with jobbers, 
customers, and his company. He must know his 
thoroughly that their qualities and selling points are 
nature, He must work at it, as successful selling comes from 
work and experience. 


Vincent Riccic 


Hi 


I can testify to how assiduously Vincent Riggio applie 
himself to his job long before he became American Toba 
co’s chief executive. On a vacation with him and his wi 
at a summer hotel—one of his rare vacations—he nev 
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failed to telephone his office three-four-five times daily. 

Riggio’s career illustrates for the millionth time how the 
right stamp of young man, without influence or higher edu- 
cation, can reach the summits of business success. He did 
not flinch from paying the price. 


COURTESY PAYS RICH DIVIDENDS 


President G. I. Farman, of Schalk Chemical Co., of Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles, writes me: 

“In the rush of our new-fashioned world, we are apt to 
forget such old-fashioned words as Courtesy, Sincerity, 
Loyalty, Humility. More important, we are apt to under- 
rate their potency in dealing with practical problems. There 
is a tendency to look far afield for some magic panacea, 
when all the while we have, in front of us, the simple, 
homely truths that are rooted deep in the heart of this great 
nation, the only yardstick of values that is real and lasting: 
the Golden Rule of Business that applies alike to manage- 
ment and labor.” 

He encloses a printed statement, “The Spirit of Schalk— 
A Message From The President,” which has been distributed 
to all employees and others. Brief extracts: 


We, the members of the Schalk Chemical Company, recog- 
nizing that courtesy is an essential part of every job in this 
organization, ask our fellow members of the Schalk Family to 
endorse the following platform and pledge our united efforts to 
carry out the policies stated herein. We are convinced that true 
courtesy is extremely important to the continued growth and 
success of the Schalk Chemical Company and to each of us as 
individuals. 

We believe in, and subscribe to, the fact that courtesy is not 
only warmth and friendliness—not only seeing the other fellow’s 
point of view, but also doing things right and doing them right 
the first time. Therefore, we pledge to work together to achieve 
our most important goal: 100% service to 100% of our customers 
and 100% courtesy to everyone. 

We should never forget that sincere courtesy extends not 
only to all customers, but equally to employees, the stock clerk 
in the basement, the truck driver, yes, and to old Sambo who 
scrubs the floors. 


He impresses that “the company is founded upon these 
10 basic principles”: 

APPRECIATION — KINDNESS — GENEROSITY — HUMILITY — 
Courtesy — UNSELFISHNESS — LoYALTY — Goop TEMPER — 
SINCERITY — PATIENCE. 

Far too few busy men realize that life should not be 
confined, consecrated solely to business, that life, living, 
should be bigger than business. Our daily tasks, approached 
in the right spirit, should yield us happiness, should create 
in us a sense of gratitude that we are able to contribute 
usefully to the world, to our fellowmen. 

* 
No triumphs without trials. 
* 


DRIVING U.S. TOWARDS SOCIALISM 


“More than one-third of our national income goes to 
running the greatest business in the world—the government 
~and then you read the Hoover reports and find how well 
it is being run. . . . Americans have been able to use their 
ingenuity, use their own finances, or money for which they 
are responsible, and push ahead. Now the decisions that 
result in an encroachment of ‘these freedoms are not made 
by you and me; they are made by the politicians, the office- 
holders, responding to some pressure groups.” 
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NO “DEPRESSION SENTIMENT” 


Business is off to one degree or another in almost every 
line. Wide open cracks have appeared in the auto “backlog” 
demand. Steel is bound to ease. 

Are these conditions creating the kind of alarm that 
can swiftly plunge our economy into deep trouble? I think 
not. In the past few weeks I have visited business leaders 
in several major cities, east, north, middle-west and 
south. With but two exceptions, they were not fearful of 
depression. In fact, I was surprised at the number who said 
they felt relieved to see the spiral upwards end; that they 
welcomed, as a wholesome thing, the gradual readjustment 
most have experienced. 

As most company revenues ballooned, many feared an 
ultimate bust. This present “readjustment” has sharpened 
the long-dormant acumen that built most concerns and 
made for fundamental corporate progress. 

In short, to date the drop in business for many—though 
tough—has not created the kind of alarm which spells panic 
and recession. 

Sentiment is good. That being the case, I think a severe 
decline is not likely —-Matco_m Forses. 





Thus admonishes Vice-President Asa S. Knowles, of Cor- 
nell University, in warning against further strangulation of 
American Free Enterprise. President Truman’s mania for 
spending endless billions and billions of taxpayers’ money 
to boost and broaden State Socialism continues unabated. 

Already our federal government is spending $1,000,000 
every 12 minutes, contrasted with $1,000,000 every 9 days 
in the fiscal year 1849-50. Today’s $1,400 spending per 
second is $1,100 times the rate of 100 years ago. The cost 
then for each man, woman and child in the United States 
was $1.70 a year; today, $296! U.S. payroll in January, for 
2,089,000 employees, reached $532,100,000. 

Taxpayers throughout the length and breadth of the land 
should, in self-preservation, revolt against further and 
further domination by Washington bureaucrats. If they 
don’t they will awaken one day to find themselves serfs. 

* 
Weigh carefully, then don't waver. 
* 


GOOD SHIPPING NEWS 


In view of the uncertain peace-war outlook, it is comfort- 
ing to know that plans for a brand-new type of cargo ship, 
eligible for mass production in case of war, has been de- 
veloped by the Maritime Commission. The ship is described 
as of 10,500 deadweight tons, 477 feet 6 inches in length, 
with a speed of 18% knots, an improvement of some 50% 
over the speed of the old Liberties. Neither the atomic 
bomb nor long-range radar-guided missiles are likely to be 
the only equipment needed should World War III un- 
fortunately erupt. All history has shown that adequate 
marine transportation is essential to victory. 

This writer has long been uneasy over America’s lack of 
marine transportation leadership in recent years. It is much 
more costly to build ships in America than in other coun- 
tries. Operating costs, mainly because of the great disparity 
between U.S. and foreign marine wages and treatment of 
crews, are cripplingly out of line. Ways and means must be 
found to improve America’s status on the Seven Seas. 





INSURANCE UNDER FIRE 


Big life firms deny charge of “‘empire-build- 
ing,” balk at efforts to scale down their size 


METROPOLITAN Lire, world’s biggest 
insurance firm, used to be proud of its 
size. Call it a giant today and execu- 
tives get the jitters. Preferred descrip- 
tion: the company is just a group of 
$3 million people who have put their 
savings—about $9 billion—all under one 
management. The 11 other U.S. life 
companies with assets topping a billion 
dollars take a similar attitude. The rea- 
son: they're well aware that when any 
company gets a reputation for size 
Congressional mouths start watering for 
an investigation. 

Search Party. Taking advantage of 
a recent Supreme Court ruling that life 
insurance is interstate commerce—and 
therefore subject to regulation by 
the federal government—members of 
both Senate and House are organizing 
hunting parties to investigate what ef- 
fect insurance company investments 
have on the nation’s economy. Their 
moves, which may take shape during 
the current session of Congress, have 
both the insurance companies and the 
state regulatory bodies eyeing them un- 
easily. Both look with great distaste on 
the prospect of federal intervention in 
what: has always been considered a 
state responsibility. 

To make sure New York’s insurance 
regulations leave no room for federal 
complaints, State Senator Walter J. 
Mahoney’s standing committee on in- 
surance rates and regulations has spent 
most of the past winter delving into 
the subject. His committee’s findings, 
made public last month, recommended 
only minor changes in state regulations, 
for the most part discounted the size 
of its billion-dollar wards. It remains 
to be seen if this will have any effect 
upon the proposed Congressional forays. 

The “Bigness" Bugaboo. Main rea- 
son for singling out the life compa- 
nies for the “bigness” treatment is 
their phenomenal growth during recent 
“sve Just since 1939 total assets have 
eaped from $29 billion to over $55 
billion. The life companies now own 


$16 billion in gdvernment bonds, $20 . 


billion in a wide range of private cor- 
poration securities, $11 billion in mort- 
gage loans, and $1 billion in real estate. 
More than half of total assets are held 
by 12 companies. Say the critics: when 
so much money is managed by so few 
people there’s d to be a dangerous 
situation in the offing. 

One result of this concentration of 
financial power, they contend, is that 


the life insurance companies wield un- 
due influence over the nation’s credit 
structure. The Federal Reserve Board 
keeps tabs on its members—and through 
them indirectly on all U.S. banking 
—by requiring them to keep certain 
balances on deposit with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. But Uncle Sam 
has no such strings attached to life in- 
surance firms, which do over half as 
much private financing as the banks. 
Life companies, instead of cag Di 
to their government bonds, have been 
selling them in large amounts ($3 bil- 
lion last year) to supply funds for pri- 
vate enterprise. Result: a higher return 
for their money. 

Another fear of life insurance com- 
pany detractors is that, because of their 
multi-million-dollar loans to corpora- 
tions, the large life companies are in 
position to build up tremendous eco- 
nomic empires. The growing practice of 
purchasing large bond issues directly 
from the issuing corporations, rather 
than through the middle-man invest- 
ment banker, is supposed to accent this 
trend toward empire, since it usually 
puts the life insurance company in the 


role of principal creditor. In 1948 life 
firms made an estimated $10 billion of 
such direct purchases. 

"Keep Them in Line." To keep the 
life insurance companies “in line,” their 
critics would give the government a 
tighter control over what they do with 
their money, would put severe re- 
straints on the number of private place- 
ments. They'd also like to clamp strict 
quotas on the amount of new insurance 
any one company could write in a year. 
This would let them keep the big firms 
from getting bigger, the small smaller. 

National Income Tripled. Insurance 
men have quick answers for all these 
complaints. As for size, everything is 
relative, they say; though the amount 
of insurance in force today is almost 
twice what it was in ’38, total national 
income is three times as great. In other 
words, their firms have grown no fast 
than the rest of the country. 

“In 1925, before the recession of the 
’80s,” says Carroll M. Shanks, Pruden- 
tial president, “total life insurancé in 
force was $2,400 per family. One year’s 
income for an average family was 
$2,700. Life insurance per family was 
therefore 89% of one year’s income. 
Twenty-two years later, in 1947, the 
annual income per family had increased 
to $5,200, while the life insurance in 
force per family was $4,600. Life in- 
surance thus represented 88% of one 
year’s family income. On that basis can 
anyone fairly say that life insurance is 
growing out of bounds?” 





ARE THE BIG life companies. getting 
fed up with tending babies, fixing 
leaking bathtubs, compromising be- 
tween shivering and _hot-blooded 
housewives? Perhaps. At any rate, 
they are slowing down their big 
post-war housing programs, are turn- 
ing now to the acquisition of com- 
mercial rental properties. 

Two real estate deals last month 
point up the new fashion in life in- 
surance investments. First, R. H. 
Macy's sold its brand new White 
Plains, N. Y., branch store to Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Co. for 
$3,200,000, with arrangements to 
lease the property back on a long- 
term basis. Second, the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America sold, for a 
reported $1,650,000, the erstwhile 
Charles M. Schwab property on 
New York City’s tony Riverside 
Drive. The company had intended 
to put up a family residential cen- 
ter, but soaring construction costs 
squeezed out all the profit prospects. 





Investment Shift 


These multi-million-dollar transac- 
tions are fairly representative of 
what's happening to life insurance 
real estate investment money. While 
some rental housing projects are still 
in the works—New York Life is start- 
ing a new $10,000,000 Manhattan 
apartment building—others are being 
canceled because of high costs. In 
the meantime, the insurance compa- 
nies are putting their money into 
commercial rental properties in a big 
way. Since state elaine in 1946 
legalized this investment outlet they 
have jumped their holdings to $383,- 
000,000, over half again as much as 
their $240,000,000 in rental housing. 

Purchase-lease-back arrangements 
like the Macy deal have now be- 
come the most common way of ac- 
quiring property. Yields of three, 
four, and even five percent contrast 
handsomely with the unexpectedly 
low return on rental housing. Also, 
and equally important, there are far 
fewer “baby-sitting chores” involved. 
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In the Public Interest. With equal 
ssperity insurance men demolish the 
aguments for more credit control. 
Their first consideration, they say, must 
always be the safety of their policy- 
holders’ money. This naturally keeps 
them deeply interested in the well-be- 
ing of the economy as a whole, but it 
definitely does not mean that their fi- 
sancial operations should be made sub- 
srvient to the debt-juggling manipula- 
tions of the Treasury Department. Fur- 
ther, far from adding fuel to post-war 
inflation by selling their government 
bonds, insurance companies were actu- 
ally a great influence in bringing it to 
a halt: the money they invested in cor- 

rations aided immeasurably in boost- 
ing industrial production. 

Curbs on Control. The life com- 
panies are perhaps most vulnerable to 
the charge that they are in position to 
control the affairs of the vast number 
of enterprises to which they have lent 
money. To a certain extent they are 
curbed by regulations in most states 
prohibiting them from holding com- 
mon stocks. And as bond holders they 
ae not entitled to any voting control. 
But through their yes or no decisions as 
to where their money is to be invested 
they do undoubtedly exercise consid- 
erable economic influence. 

They have two answers which dis- 
count this potentially dangerous situa- 
tion. First, they insist, they don’t want 
to exercise control. Says Metropolitan’s 
President Leroy A. Lincoln: “We have 
troubles enough of our own.” 

In practice, the life companies do 
not place their representatives on the 
boards of companies whose securities 
they have bought in large quantities, 
and they might only acquire opera- 
tional control in case of default. 

Borrower's Market. The second dis- 
counting factor is that the securities 
market these days favors the borrower 
rather than the insurance company. 
With assets soaring, insurance firms are 
in sharp competition with each other 
to find suitable investment for their 
funds. Thus they are in a poor position 


If the country hit a depression and 
became littered with bankrupt corpora- 
tions, the life companies would admit- 
tedly find themselves temporarily run- 
ning many diverse businesses, but it’s 
difficult to see how this could be other- 
wise without telling the American 
people to buy no more life insurance. 

No Squeeze. Refuting the charge 
that the large life companies are 
squeezing out the smaller ones, insur- 
ance men report that there are three 
times as many life insurance companies 
now as there were in 1906, and that 
the big ones are growing at only two- 
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INSURANCE AND INCOME 


“Everything is relative” 


thirds the rate of the rest of the busi- 
ness. 

Despite many valid reasons as to 
why their power is not a potential men- 
ace, the big life companies will un- 
doubtedly always have to buck the 
regulatory tendencies of politicians. To- 
day, size is suspect. Their main hope 
is that the state regulatory bodies will 
do their job well enough so that the 
federal government will not feel the 
need for entering the picture. 

Insurance companies like the decen- 
tralization of the state bodies, because 
there is room for experimentation on a 
relatively small scale. Also, when there’s 
disagreement, a state commission is not 
nearly so potent an adversary as the 
federal government. 

Insurance men smile wryly when 
they're told they are getting too big for 
public safety, point out that any federal 
action to limit their power would 
merely add to the size and power of 
the government itself. 

Compared with Uncle Sam, $9 bil- 


lion is peanuts. 


ANGLER 


Choosing the right bait 
helps Tom Nichols land 
some big business fish 


THOMAS S. NICHOLS, like a good fisher- 
man, baits his hook for the kind of fish 
he’s out to catch. In business he uses 
the same technique. Early last year, 
when he was an official in Prior Chem- 
ical Corp., Nichols took a fancy to 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., thought 
some two-fisted managing could make 
the company blossom. Picking up his 
bait-box, he rummaged around for an 
attractive stock purchasing scheme, at 
the same time began telling interested 
Mathieson officials some of his ideas. 


Good Catch. On the verge of float- — 


ing a stock issue, Mathieson directors 
quickly saw the wisdom of making 
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room for this smart young man on their 
board. But the sudden promotion of 
President George W. Dolan to chair- 
man of the board altered their thinking. 
In addition to giving him a directorship, 
38-year-old Tom Nichols was offered 
the presidency of the 51-year-old com- 
pany. 

Taking over the reins a year ago 
last month, Nichols issued his first of- 
ficial order: postpone any proposed 
stock offerings. With shares selling at 
a “cheap” 27, the new president—hav- 
ing stowed away his fishing gear— 
wanted nobody else catching such an 
investment bargain. 

Since then he has wasted no time in 
converting staid Mathieson into a live- 
wire outfit. Old-timers, long ignored, 
were solicited for constructive criticism, 
gleefully gave it. Plant managers at 
Niagara Falls, Saltville, Va., and Lake 
Charles, La., schooled to be seen and 
not heard, suddenly found themselves 
on policy-making committees, sitting 
right up there with the boss. Research, 
wasting away to a vacuum, was jolted 
to its feet by crack chemist Dr. Carl 
Prutton, a Nichols appointee. No be- 
liever in one-man shows, the new 
president also gave in-coming execu- 
tive vice-president John C. Leppart, a 
wartime crony, ample latitude in 
whipping Mathieson plants into tip-top 
shape. 

No Gravy? Madly writing memos 
until far into the night—he has always 
been a _ prodigious worker—Nichols 
would burst into the office each morn- 
ing all pepped up with new plans on 
policy, organization, and planning. Put- 
ting Mathieson into the “new product” 
field was—and still is—uppermost in his 
plans. For decades the company had 
merely processed its chemicals, sold 
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International 
Tuomas S. NIcHOLS 


Everything neat and orderly 





them to other industries for product in- 
corporation. Mathieson got along nicely 
on its small profit, but other companies 
lapped up the gravy. ; 
The Right Bait. To Nichols, it didn’t 


add up. Take fertilizers—or “agricul- 
tural parr f as he prefers to call 


them. These soil enrichers use lots of 
nitrogen. Mathieson processes nitrogen. 
Why not go into the fertilizer business? 
All that was needed were the facilities. 
What's more, Nichols knew exactly 
where he could land them—if he used 
the proper bait. 

He did. For 265,000 Mathieson 
shares, the company last February 
bought Southern Acid & Sulphur Co., 
Inc., big producers of mixed fertilizers; 
for 225,000 shares it took Standard 
Wholesale Phosphate and Acid Works 
under its wing, in March. Along with 
its fertilizer-making facilities, Standard 
boasts the largest sulphuric acid = 
in the world. Combined profits of 
companies for ’48: over $4 million. An- 
other example of Nichols’ bargaining: 
coming back with a $20 million loan 
from Metropolitan Life after going 
there to pay off its $4 million loan to 
Southern Acid. 

Growth-Minded. The acquisition of 
these two companies increases Mathie- 
son’s plants to 16, and—in addition to 
sulphuric acid and fertilizer—adds many 
another salable chemical to its already 
lengthy list: caustic soda, soda ash, 
aqua ammonia, chlorine, dry ice, so- 
dium methylate, etc. Plant No. 17: a 
proposed 200 - ton - per- day ammonia 
plant in Houston, Texas. But this will 
wait for a while, until Nichols finds out 
what the Army intends to do with gov- 
ernment-run nitrogen plants. Currently 
shipping their production to European 
occupied countries, he wants to be as- 
sured that they won’t dump this huge 
output on the domestic market. But 
just in case the soil can take Mathieson, 
the Army, and competitors, he’s having 
the nation’s agronomists check up on 
the extent of future demand. 

“Everything,” says dapper, pipe-puff- 
ing Nichols, “is being done in a neat 
and orderly fashion.” 

This “orderly” approach typifies the 
man. Little is left to chance. Since boy- 
hood he has kept his eye on the chem- 
ical industry, and, in a “neat and ord- 
erly fashion,” has managed to dominate 
no small portion of it. 

Nichols learned his H,Os in Cam- 
bridge, Md., where he was born May 
8, 1909. Graduating from Cambridge 
High at 17, he went to work for Du 
Pont that summer, entered the Univer- 
sity of P ania in the fall. Not 
‘long after, his finances dwindling, he 
-quit school to go back to Du Pont. 
Fortified by night courses at Temple 
University, he started his orderly climb. 
‘Says Ni today: “Next to being the 





head of a business like Mathieson, I 
would rather be with Du Pont.” 

By the time he was 21 Nichols had 
become assistant to the director of 
sales, later was sent to Grasselli Chem- 
ical Co., a Du Pont affiliate, as assistant 
district sales manager. But despite 
tempting promises of further advance- 
ment, he felt his field was narrowing 
instead of expanding. 

“There’s always a time—if one is en- 
ergetic—to start thinking in terms of an 
industry, rather than an individual com- 


pany. 

Energy Plus Know-How. Nichols was 
energetic. He became a partner in Prior 
Chemical Corp., where—in between 
buying and selling several smaller con- 
cerns—he widened his basic knowledge 
of the industry. Because of his grasp of 
inorganic chemical production and dis- 
tribution problems, he was ‘asked to 
serve in the War Production Board’s 
Chemical Bureau, and later as a per- 
manent member of the Harriman Mis- 
sion to London. A turn as chairman of 
the Sulphuric Acid Operating Commit- 
tee, and another as a member of 
the Technical-Industrial Disarmament 
Committee, wound up his extensive 
contribution to the war effort. He re- 
turned to Prior, whence he was called 
to pilot Mathieson. 

How successful his guidance has 
been is perhaps best illustrated by the 
fact that Mathieson’s total assets have 


INVESTOR’S ALLY 


Analysts take guess-work out of Wall 
St., set new highs in market ethics 


SECURITY BUYING IN the good old days 
used to be a free and easy affair—you 
either consulted a fortune-teller or 
asked your barber’s opinion. Sometimes 
a company’s prospects were judged by 
the number of pince-nezed vice-presi- 
dents it boasted. An exaggeration, per- 
haps, but not so far off the beam when 
comparing earlier tactics with the 
awesome array of investment proced- 
ures currently on tap—moving averages, 
group movements, Dow theories, for- 
mula plans, cyclical indicators, and 
weighted indices are now offered the 
bewildered investor. 

Fact-Finders. Proud progenitor of 
this modern forecasting necromancy is 
the security analyst. Working in the 
fervid atmosphere generated by the 
“bulls” and Shears” of the investment 
world, he is perhaps the one man who 
deals almost entirely with actualities, 
grapples scientifically with facts and 

gures. 


A far cry from the starry-eyed prog- 
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grown from $65,653,001 in *47 to 
proximately $123,000,000 today. As fo 
tomorrow: big things, says Nichols, as 
he caresses his latest research 
big things in organics this time—plastics 
maybe—perhaps soon. 

They can’t come too soon for Mrs. 
Nichols, who’s concerned over her hus- 
band’s appetite for work, plus the fact 
that he doesn’t get to see much of their 
daughter, 18, and son, 7. She’s begi 
ning to think that Tom divorced ai 
and married Mathieson. 

His golf suffers, too. Though Nichols 
















had his office lights adj to pre- 
serve his “birdie’ eye, score-card 
obstinately continues to read in the 






high 80s. Neglected also—his hunting 
and fishing. 

Full Speed Ahead? With or without 
his piscatorial technique, Nichols and 
Mathieson are still bent on going 
places: “You can’t run a business on 
what may or may not be. Many com- 
panies say that now is the time to ‘pro- 
ceed with caution.’ They should have 
been doing this all along. We've got to 
reconcile ourselves that we've got to 
do more for less. We can’t pull in our 
horns, lock doors, sit around the camp- 
fire—we have to get out and pull in the 
business; and enough business to make 
the same profit we did at the old 
stand.” 

All in a neat and orderly fashion, 
no doubt. 




























nosticators and hunch-players, security 
analysts are a serious-minded clan, have 
done much to liberate the art of finan- 
cial forecasting from the windpuffs of 
whim and fancy. Essentially, their posi- 
tion is one of analysis, their “opinions” 
are backed with facts—all in all, a thor- 
oughly conscientious group pursuing its 
profession in a coldly scientific manner. 
Habitat of this genus is found in 
many of the country’s larger cities, but 
it thrives particularly in and around the 
environs of Wall St. Here the analyst is 
highly gregarious, more often than not 
being a member of the New York So 
ciety of Security Analysts. Encom- 
passing the great and near-great of the 
Street's financial fraternity, this organ 
ization, founded a bare ee — 
ago by an aggressive handful of analysts 
crstheelaie Us omtatage al then: apd 
information, has mushroomed its mem- 
ip to 1,279 (including 30 women). 
"Better Understanding." The NYSSA 

is a pioneer in the effort to. establish 
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high standards of —, ethics 
and to improve analytical techniques, 
might also be considered the godfather 
of security analysis nomenclature. The 
analyst himself is a man with a mission. 
His objective: the promotion of a better 
understanding of the role of financial 
analysis and the operation of security 
and commodity markets. 

Life blood of the analyst is corporate 
information. He thrives on facts and 
figures. Not too many years back it was 
tough to pry data out ef American 
business. In those corporate Dark Ages 
company matters were held sacrosanct. 
Today, thanks to the holes punched 
in corporation armor by the SEC and 
the New York Stock Exchange, the 
analysts have steadily widened the 
channels of information. Spearheaded 
by the NYSSA, they have shed light 
on many obscure corners of the cor- 
porate world, have made it easier for 
the average investor to find out more 
about the companies he backs with his 
hard-won dollars. 

Of equal importance, the anal 
have been able to make many a reluc- 
tant industrialist realize the advantages 
to his company of frank information 
freely given. 

Food and Facts. Best weapon in the 
analyst’s arsenal is the Society's lunch- 
eon forum. Starting on a small, informal 
scale, the idea has burgeoned into a 
thrice-weekly meeting at which top-lev- 
el industrialists discuss their companies, 
answer questions. Wining and dining 
their guest speakers, the analysts in 
return sometimes get rich food for fi- 
nancial thought ai an occasional 
sour dish). Bigwigs from such concerns 
as Penn RR, American Airlines, N. Y. 
Central, General Mills, International 
Silver, United Fruit, International Pa- 















































New York Secuniry ANALYSTS 
An invitation is a mark of distinction 





per, and a host of others come to grace 
the speakers’ table. 

Though many were stand-offish at 
first, since the war more progressive 
execs have been ; ap to grasp the op- 
portunity offered by such gatherings as 
a sounding board for corporate policy. 
Today an invitation is considered a 
mark of distinction. To the capital- 
hungry executive, the value of dis- 
cussing his plans before a group that 
holds a key to favorable investor opin- 
ion is obvious. 

They Know the Score. The outcome 
of eer meetings is not always a happy 
one. Many an executive has come away 
a sadder but wiser man: his audience 
often knew as much—sometimes even 
more—about his company as he did 
himself. 

The more information the analyst has 
the better he can judge a company’s 
worth, evaluate its stock. And he’s 
quick to point out that a fuller knowl- 
edge of corporate affairs might incline 
more people to buy common stocks for 
income purposes, instead of spurning 
them as a speculation because of in- 
adequate knowledge. The NYSSA is 
currently battling to overcome this at- 
titude, realizes that the speculative tem- 
per which now pervades much of the 
securities business is scaring off many a 
prospective investor. 

Wide Contacts. The analyst’s infor- 
mation sources are not limited to cor- 
porate reports. He has direct and in- 
direct contacts both with individual 
concerns and within industrial groups 
—and he has access to a pool of infor- 
mation from his fellow analysts and 
others in the financial community. In 
the course of his efforts to crack the 
barrier of corporate reserve, he has 
hammered home the point that full dis- 
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closure of tacts facilitates sound judg- 
ment in evaluating a company, makes 
it easier for the investing public to 
understand just what’s going on. 

Wide-awake tycoons, aware of this, 
are taking the analyst more and more 
into their confidence. This development 
is a credit to the high standard of ethics 
prevailing among the fraternity, and is 
due in no small part to the spadework 
done by the New York Society's com- 
mittee on standards — sparkplugged by 
Ben Graham (see Forses, March 15, 
"49). 

Stock Studies. The Society's four- 
year-old Journal (edited by Helen 
Slade, committee chairman without 
portfolio, general factotum, and nurse- 
maid-in-chief to the analysts), is ap 
authoritative and highly informative 
Ne pe with a small but very in- 

uential circulation of about 2,100. The 
Society is also pushing studies of the 
capital market. Latest publication: a 
special committee study entitled “Risk 
Capital and the American Investor.” 
Scheduled for next fall: a joint study 
with the Columbia University Schoo) 
of Business on “Methods of Appraisin 
Stocks.” Formation of other speci 
study groups is also in the works. 

In the space of two decades the 
analyst has emerged from the make- 
shift corner of a brokerage house to as- 
sume an increasingly active role in the 
investment business. Says Glenelg P. 
Caterer, current president of the N. Y. 
Society: “The security analyst works 
more directly for the benefit of the in- 
vestor than any other class of worker 
in the financial community. The func- 
tion of the New York were is to im- 
prove the contribution of the analyst 
and to obtain for him a greater recogni- 
tion of his importance to an economy 
of sound and vigorous enterprise.” 

‘Nationwide. That such recognition 
is on the increase is evident from the 
fact that analysts have recently been 
pushing a national organization. The 
New York Society is a member of the 
two-year-old National Federation of 
Financial Analyst Societies, composed 
of groups in Chicago, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles, and. San Francisco. 
Though still in swaddling clothes, its 
expanding activities are expected to in- 
crease the national prestige of all 
security analysts. As president Lucien 
O. Hooper points out: 

“Ours is one of the newest of the 
professions. The manner in which it 
has improved its methods, acquired in- 
fluence, and developed ethics during 
the past three decades is convincing 
evidence that it has a permanent place 
in our economy . . . Analysts are still 
learning, and they never will cease to 
learn. Equally important, the public 
constantly is gaining a higher apprecia- 
tion of their usefulness.” 





FORTUNE’S LURE 


Luce magazine tries new 
make-up, fresh approach 
in play for more readers 


IN THE MAGNIFICENCE Of its appearance 
and the formidable nature of its edi- 
torial content, Fortune Magazine has 
few peers. Last summer, however, ed- 
itor-in-chief Henry Luce apparently de- 
cided it needed a firmer grip on the 
times. In a high-sounding, word-windy 
25-page “confidential” directive to his 
—and some several hundred other 
“interested” observers in advertising 
2 pre etc.—he detailed a long list 
of major and minor changes intended 
to make his imposing $1.25-a-copy pub- 
lication a monthly “must” for execu- 
tives. Henceforth, Fortune was to be a 
“Magazine with a Mission” (the suc- 
cessful development of American Busi- 
ness Enterprise), designed to be read 
rather than thumbed through with awe. 
The new Fortune, which began to 
take visible shape last October, has now 
received a satisfa polish, and is 


eager to be standard-bearer of the new 
business era. 

Call of Duty? Although the changes 
were announced with much fanfare and 
horn-tooting, the reason underlying the 
shift were left discreetly in the back- 


ground. It was simply answering the 
call of duty, the directive implied. But 
outsiders wondered if there weren't a 
more pressing reason. Could Fortune’s 
editors be fretting about last year’s 
small dip in stevaliatin, perhaps? The 
magazine upped its readership impres- 
sively since 1945 (195,000 to 252,- 
000), but apparently had run into a 
bit of difficulty in holding it to the 
quarter-million mark. By July, 1948, 
net paid circulation had slipped to 
238,832. Since the change it has 
climbed back to 250,000. 

The outsiders were unduly skeptical, 
however. What really had Fortune’s 
chiefs twitching nervously was a 100- 
page drop in yearly paid advertising. 
Though Fortune refuses to comment 
about its earnings, informed sources 
say it has only rarely been a money- 
maker for parent organization Time, 
Inc. It is valued rather as a prestige 
product and fact-feeder to sister - 
lications Time and Life. Consequently, 
its publishers might well wonder how 
far they could let lineage slip before 
taking drastic action. Their decision: 
trim costs, step up reader appeal. 

Less Glamour, More Appeal. Aban- 
doning its glamour role as a show-case 
for American business, Fortune’s new 
slant is along more practical and in- 
structive lines, with a greater pitch 


toward timeliness. Another strengthen- 
ing move brought cost-conscious C. D. 
Jackson in as publisher. Previous job: 
organizer and managing director of 
Time and Life international editions, 
which are now profitable operations. 

The most talked-up but least obvious 
change in the magazine is its new for- 
mat. The directive put no bounds on 
cost or appearance: it need not be 
beautiful; need not look like Fortune, 
could cost any amount necessary to 
fit it for its new task. In spite of this 
carte blanche, the magazine’s art di- 
rector occupied. himself primarily with 
typographical details. Result: to the 
casual reader little overall difference 
is evident. The new book certainly costs 
no more to publish than -the old. 
Thanks to closer knit printing sched- 
ules, it probably costs less. 

From an editorial standpoint there 
has been considerable overhauling. 
Current emphasis on timeliness, prac- 
tical information, and economic theory 
makes the new Fortune a harder hitting 
publication. Major innovation: a Busi- 
ness Roundup and Industrial and Cor- 
porate News section, scattered through 
the first dozen pages of advertising. 
Wired in to teletypesetters in Chicago, 
the section covers events up to 10 days 
before publication date. 

Superjournalism? The Roundup is 
written by a superjournalist (Luce’s 
term) who was supposed to mention 
paragraphically 15 or 20 different in- 
dustries in one integrated story. After 
one attempt at combining integration 
with diversity, however, the Fortune 
superman decided in favor of the for- 
mer, now writes a well-documented 
treatise on the most pressing current 
economic or political problems, with 
only passing reference given to specific 
industries. These get their innings in 


PUBLISHER JACKSON 
Man with a mission 


brief articles in the corporate rtiews sec. 
tion. 

Tour de Force. In the main editorial 
section the so-called “Great” Fortune 
story is still the backbone of the book. 
Now, however, this well-written, fact- 
packed, almost over-lengthy tour de 
force is bolstered by a batch of more 
useful down-to-earth material, with the 
stress on technical and “how to” stories. 
Added features: regular departments 
on law, labor, technology. Others, 
though suggested in the directive, have 
yet to put in an appearance. 

In some res , the magazine is : 
more formidable mouthful than ever 
for today’s read-and-run business men. 
In an attempt to offset this, a new sec 
tion of shorter, timely articles has been 
added. Thanks to these features the 
reader can now look at Fortune witb- 
out committing himself to a four-how 


ForTuNE—THEN (1980) anp Now 


Still a formidable mouthful 
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session, can take a test whirl with a 
short subject before biting into the 
real meat. As added reader inducement, 
each issue now carries several py-lined 
articles by authorities in their fields, 

us occasional “come-on” stories in a 









as “The Memoirs of a Diaper Sales- 
man.” 

With its new focus on the problems 
and happenings of the times, Fortune 
has made a stab at strengthenin 
its readecchan. flow aus will 
be in “assisting the development of 
American business enterprise” is some- 
thing else again, can only be assessed 
in the months and years to come. Cer- 
tainly there are few publications so 
well equi technically and finan- 
cially to do the job. 




















BYOIR’S MARKET 


Top U.S. publicist takes 
long way ’round, snares 
lots of space for clients 










No MAN CAN consistently weave the 
fuzzy thoughts of humanity into profit- 
able eager without thinking himself 
something of a genius. And not without 
reason. Unfortunately, however, the 
encomiums echo on a hollow stage. 
Because of the very p of hi 
talents, Carl Byoir of Carl Byoir & As- 
sociates, largest of all public relations 
firms (“publicity” is persona non grata) 
must wait in the wings, receive his 
applause in modest anonymity. His 
drums muted, he recalls wistfully the 
days of flamboyant press-agentry, of 
the super-colossal hoax and the “one- 
punch” stunt that fooled both press and 
public—and gave the perpetrator a 
chance to bow. 

With editors long since “wised up,” 
and with even the man in the street 
able to spot a “phony” publicity gag, 
Carl Byoir must tread softly, remain 
inconspicuously in the background. Be- 
cause of this self-imposed professional 
modesty, the public has a distorted 
picture of today’s publicity man, 
usually sees him as a beaming, back- 
slapping, pushy fellow out to turn a 
fast buck. 

Master of Artifice. There is little to 
justify such an impression. Byoir, 
typical of most men in the field, is a 
sincere, hard-working, likable business 
man, who could be taken anywhere for 
a moderately successful engineer or 
accountant. Beyond that the resem- 
blance ceases. Byoir—and a small hand- 
ful of others—is a master of artifice, an 
artist in molding public opinion. Unlike 
many mimeograph-twirling publicists, 
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ghter vein with such provocative titles - 


he shuns the obvious, works deep in 
the forest where the sound of his axe 
cannot be heard, the falling trees can- 
not be seen. To Carl Byoir, a straight 
line is not always the shortest distance 
between two points. 

He likes to think of himself as a 
doctor, who, without fanfare, cures ail- 
ing business patients. As such, he oper- 


ates somewhat like a general prac- 
titioner, jumping from one client with 
a sales “deficiency” to another suffering 
from acute labor pains, then on to a 


third plagued with a gnawing fear 


psychosis. For one company, for ex- 
ample, through adroit diagnosis and 
treatment, he conditioned the thinking 

»oth automotive engineers and the 





ANTIQUATED, TIME and cost-consum- 
ing merchandise handling, long-time 
profit-draining incubus of retail- 
ers, was dramatically exorcised last 
month by the F.&R. Lazarus store, 
Columbus, Ohio unit of Federated 


De ent Stores. Solution: the 
bulk service building. A unique one- 
floor-and-mezzanine concrete and 
gor structure, it’s designed, for the 
rst time in department store his- 
tory, to eliminate all unnecessary 
goods handling: no merchandise 
moves more than 200 feet from the 
time it arrives until it’s loaded on 
customer delivery trucks. 

Motive force behind this revolu- 
tionary merchandising concept is the 
fact that a growing percentage of 
store costs arises from inefficient 
pSoey Like Topsy, storage and 
service facilities in most department 
stores just grew. There was little or 
no advance planning. Today, with 
bulk goods—furniture, appliances, 
radio and television, floor covering, 
etc.—playing an increasingly impor- 
tant role in their operations, mer- 
chants must push hard to cut han- 
dling costs. 

The Lazarus bulk service building 
offers a simple yet comparatively in- 
expensive way to slash non-produc- 
tive costs. Features: nimble fork-lift 





Streamlined Merchandising 


trucks, replacing elevators in the 
moving of goods up, down, or 
around; virtual elimination of walls 
and partitions, permitting quick ex- 
pansion or contraction of storage 
areas; adjustable shelving, which 
can be easily raised or lowered. 

Rather bumbling store practice in 
the past has been to store reserve 
stocks of bulk merchandise just as 
they came from the factory. Not 
until an item was actually purchased 
—from floor samples—was it un- 
crated, inspected, serviced, and 
packed for delivery. The Lazarus 
set-up replaces this time-wastin 
process with a pre-processing an 
pre-packing system: every item re- 
ceived from the factory is immedi- 
ately uncrated, inspected, serviced, 
and wrapped for delivery. 

Inventory procedure is also vastly 
simplified, and a card system of 
stock controls assures progressive 
turnover of all goods. Multiple han- 
dling is practically eliminated, as 
every item rolls on wheeled “floats” 
or moving belts. 

Finally, the Lazarus bulk service 
building permits more catering to 
customers: a 150-car parking area 
and a comfortable “will call” lounge 
are available for those who want to 
make their own pick-ups. 
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public along certain “safety” lines, 
substantially influenced the design of 
today’s cars. Result: a healthly 30% 
boost in his client’s sales. 

No Short Cut. In another case, a few 
years back, a nationwide exposition 
drew hundreds of thousands of en- 
thusiasts to Chicago. The public, 
leaving the s cle, was particularly 
impressed with the exhibits of one com- 
pany, which, somehow, seemed to hog 
the show. Unknown to them—as well as 


to boost their corner of the U.S. Throw- 
ing their weight behind the promotion, 
they noted with civic pride the names 
of the big out-of-state outfits which 
were showing interest. 

The Pay-Off. Byoir’s industrialist, 
still in the dark, pitied the companies 
being so ‘eck oy felt himself vin- 


dicated when, one by one, the same 
concerns began to abandon their pro- 
jected moves—much to the chagrin of 
the local citizenry. The much publi- 


Byorr (CENTER) & ASsOCcIATES® 
Bows are taken in the wings 


to the other exhibitors—this was the 
basic purpose behind what purported 
to be an industry-wide promotion. 

This canny behind-the-scenes build- 
up is well illustrated in the way Byoir 
solved the high tax troubles of one 
harried industrialist. His home state was 
taking all his profits, he moaned, tax- 
ing him—and others—to the point where 
he was being slowly strangled in a 
competitive market. Industrially weak- 
ened from this malignant tax cancer, he 
couldn’t hold out much longer. Some- 
one had recommended Byoir. In des- 
peration he had come to New York. 
Could Byoir prescribe? 

Go back home, counseled Byoir; 
keep your nose to the grindstone; don’t 
even mention the New York pilgrimage. 

The Build-Up. In due course the man 
noticed stories in out-of-state papers 
and magazines plugging the advantages 
of industrial sites in his home state. 
Soon state and local papers chimed in, 
began lauding the apparently philan- 
thropic agency that had set itself up 


* Standing, L. to R.: vice-presidents 
Ramsay and McMillin; Jane Buck, head 
of woman’s department; executive v.p. 
Hammond. Seated, L. of Byoir: president 
Swinehart. 


cized reason: high taxes. Aroused, and 
feeling cheated, the public noisily pe- 
titioned the state legislature to lower 
the prohibitive taxes. Grudgingly, it 
yielded. Coincidentally, the “philan- 
thropic” agency—forgotten in the en- 
suing hubbub—quietly folded its tent, 
stole silently away. 

An underhanded trick? A flim-flam? 
Not a bit, says Byoir & Associates. All 
concerned eventually profited from the 
gambit—the state, the people, and the 
industrialist. 

This resultant “overall good” of 
Byoir's activities, puts him a cut above 
such renowned charlatans as Harry 
Reichenbach, cinema publicity genius 
of the flicker era. Typical Reichenbach 
maneuver: a trumped-up drowning of 
a Hollywood queen timed to coincide 
with the premiere of her latest opus. 


An Editor at 16. While Reichenbach’ 


was in the first stages of slapping to- 
gether his gaudy house of fame, Byoir, 
building on a new concept of publicity 
laid down by Ivy Lee, the first “public 
relations” consultant, was grappling 
with international issues on World War 
I's Committee of Public Information. 
The Des Moines ball-of-fire, who at 
16 was managing editor of an Iowa 
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newspaper, at 29 had already made a 
nationwide reputation for himself as a 
bang-up promoter of children’s maga- 
zines and Hearst’s C As a 
member of the Creel Committee (after 
George Creel, chairman), Byoir real- 
ized the tremendous force of publicity 
when backed by adequate funds. He 
“sold” America on a black-bread diet, 
jolted the public into oversubscribing 
Liberty Bond issues, and, through his 
famous “League of Na- 
tions,” convinced millions of forlorn 
Europeans of the hopelessness of the 
Kaiser's cause. 

Fresh Start. The break in the f 
exchange market in the early ’20s 
broke Byoir. He started from scratch 
again, ended up as a partner with 
makers of Nuxated Iron. When 
eyes went back on him from the 
ical-laden ai in which 
worked he went to Cuba to recu 

A small man, Byoir’s body could not, 
in a state of “rest,” contain the enor- 
mous energy he generates; a couple of 
weeks after he arrived in Havana he 
went back into the newspaper business 
—this time as publisher of two English- 
speaking papers. With the number of 
English-reading natives and tourists too 
low to suit his taste, the new publisher 
launched a huge campaign to attract 
more sightseers and vacationists to 
Cuba. Within a year the tourist trade 
jumped from 95,000 to 165,000, and 
Byoir found hitherto ad-cautious busi- 
ness firms eager for space in the col- 
umns of the increasingly popular Eng- 
lish press. The Cuban government, 
pleased, asked him to continue his 
good work. This time it offered to foot 
the bill. 

In harness again, he opened an office 
at 10 E 40th St. in New York City 
(where he still is), was soon visited by 
one C. M. Keys, who wanted Byoir to 
handle publicity for his Cuban airline. 
Keys, an influential stockholder in age | 
big corporations, soon had them 
nye for Byoir's services. 

Byoir has never had to peddle his 
wares; he keeps his clients to about 
16 in number, all of whom return to 
hira year after year. He often listens to 
a prospective client’s problems, only to 
recommend some other agency. 

Many firms can’t see Byoir’s fees, nor 


‘his estimate of the cost of accomplish- 


ing their ends, “They try to do with 
$10,000 what takes $50,000,” he says. 
“Then they're disappointed when ‘noth- 
ing happens.’ I can think of a dozen 
outfits that could wisely spend a mil- 
lion dollars for a public relations pro- 
gram—but they're not doing it.” 

"Fee Simple." Byoir’s fee—envied by 
other publicists—is a flat $36,000, for 
one week or one year. In addition, 
clients are billed, on a cost basis, for 
all expenses incurred in connection with 
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their account. They don’t complain— 
even when told off by Byoir or anyone 
in his firm. His advice to his staff: 
“Talk straight from the shoulder; if 
you stop to think if something is right 
or wrong to say, youre no good to the 
firm ” 


No small part of the success of Byoir 
& Associates should go to Gerry Swine- 
hart, president, and George Hammond, 
executive vice-president. On their 
shoulders rests task of integratin 
the output of me wna iali 
=, of the —new 7 
radio, news reel, business and Pt At 
advertising, promotion and merchan- 
dising, magazine, research and devel- 
opment, and governmental relations. 
Well schooled in the Byoir technique, 
both Swinehart and arog ey % 
fully capable of “carrying the f 
oa e board alata is not 
around. 

Each client is assigned an account 
executive, who, with his staff, draws 
upon the services of the various depart- 
ments as he sees fit. All are able pub- 
licists, practically live with their ac- 
counts, even sit in on major policy de- 
cisions. 

Crocodile Tears? Byoir himself takes 
little part in rontine office problems. 
A sentimentalist, it’s said he hasn’t the 
heart to fire anyone. And when talking 
about the advantages good public rela- 
tions can bring to the worker, he 
chokes up with emotion. Genuine as 
the emotion may be, one cannot ~ 
but be wary of it. After having looke 
behind the curtain of Carl Byoir & 
Associates, one wonders, perhaps un- 
gratefully, whether he isn’t even then 
busy chopping a tree deep, deep in 
the forest. . 

































PLAY PAYOFF 


Broker turned angel hits 
Broadway jackpot: seven 
out of 11 shows pay off 









“AND FLIGHTS OF angels sing thee to 
thy rest!” said Shakespeare. But many 
a theatrical “turkey” is laid to rest, and 
~you can take it from Howard S. Cull- 
man—the angels don’t sing about it. He 
ought to know; he’s been a Broadway 
“angel” for the past 10 years, has help- 
ed back 115 productions, today has a 
slice of 15 shows either playing the 
Great White Way or in the rehearsal 











stage. 

Strictly Business. No  stage-struck 
zany from the oil fields, Cullman, chair- 
man of the Port of New York Authority, 
partner in the brokerage house of Cull- 
man Bros., Inc., approaches his the- 
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Labor Scene 


- Blueprint for Cooperation 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Ir THE LasoR relations fraternity 
ever gets bitten by the glamour bug 
and decides to award “Oscars” to 
some of the best practitioners in its 
own field, it will deliver post-haste 
a couple of honors to the American 
Management Association, and a fel- 
low by the name of Ernest Dale. 

Last week the AMA released 
Mr. Dale’s two-year research proj- 
ect, “Greater Productivity 
Through Labor-Manage- 
ment Cooperation.” The 
purpose of the study was 
to find out how, why, and 
where employer and work- 
ers can get together to 
solve in-plant problems 
and reduce the areas of 
friction between them. 
What Dale found in his 
nationwide trek is not the stuff from 
which headlines are made, because 
labor peace, like successful mar- 
riages, rarely rate as news. But to 
management and labor men his opus 
provides a practical blueprint on 
how to increase output, improve em- 
ployee morale, and cut costs. Here’s 
a rundown: 

1. Labor - management coopera- 
tion seems to be much more preva- 
lent than it was a decade ago. Over 
90% of the companies reported that 
they had engaged in some type of 
labor cooperation at some time dur- 
ing the past five years. Of these, 87% 
were still active. 

2. Cooperation’s capacity to sur- 
vive is considerable. More than a 
third of the current labor-manage- 
ment committees have existed from 
two to five years; 20% lasted more 
than 10 years. Critical period is be- 
tween the second and fifth year, 
when two-thirds of all the failures 
occurred. Few failures took place af- 
ter cooperation had survived for 
more than five years. 

8. Where cooperation has been 
successful in unionized companies it 
appears to have narrowed the field 
of disagreement between manage- 
ment and union. For example, com- 
panies report that where union 
members, either as individuals or 
representatives of the union, partici- 
pate in safety committee work, there 
is less pressure on the union to fight 





disciplinary action for infraction of 
safety rules. Similarly, a number of 
firms report less friction over stand- 
ards of output as a result of — 
ative plans. Some companies whi 
have instituted cooperation in train- 
ing programs believe it has led to 
less rigid enforcement of seniority 
practices, hence to less disagreement 
over promotion. 

4. Many companies, 
both union and non-un- 
ionized, claim that coop- 
eration has resulted in 
improved employee atti- 
tudes. Companies which 
liked cooperation com- 
mented: “In almost every 
case efficiency has im- 
proved, and in some cases 
has even topped pre-war.” 

Biggest labor-management coop- 
eration project on record is the joint 
job evaluation completed last year 
by U.S. Steel Corp. and the United 
Steel Workers. In 1945 there were 
over 25,000 job categories in US. 
Steel’s operations. With so many 
classifications, grievances over rates, 
transfers, and seniority became a 
No. 1 headache—a serious halter to 
smooth production. Today these 25,- 
000 jobs have been whittled down 
to a mere 80 classifications. 

Not all cooperation programs deal 
with such gigantic projects. Some 
entail little more than joint exchange 
of information. For example, at 
North Star Woolen Co., employees 
are called in conference every few 
weeks for discussions about business. 
Various department heads address 
them and answer questions. 

On problems like absenteeism, co- 
operation works very well. To quote 
one labor relations man interviewed 
by Dale: “Instead of worrying our- 
selves about absentees, we made it 
the responsibility of our union com- 
mittees. We just give them a list of 
the men who are off each day and 
they check it up.” 

The biggest success stories, how- 
ever, are in the field of accident 
vention. Example: At the Colonial 
Beacon Oil Refinery the Workman’s 
Safety Committee, in cooperation 
with management, was able to re- 
duce disabling mishaps by over 908. 
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atrical ventures with the cold efficiency 
of a market analyist. He has to. Every 
week he’s showered with some 40 to 50 
manuscripts from plot-punchy play- 
wrights, would-be impresarios, and sad- 
eyed Broadway producers. They want 
money—Cullman wants profits. No 
Croesus, the Front St. broker investi- 
gates, then invests—maybe. 

The play's the thing wherein the in- 
vestigation starts. Through an arrange- 
ment with Paramount Pictures, most 
scripts (top playwrights excluded) sub- 
mitted to Cullman are first read by the 
movie company’s story department, 
then summarized and sent to Mrs. 
Marguerite Cullman, the broker’s the- 
ater-conscious wife. A former Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer script reader and one- 
time associate editor of Stage Maga- 
zine, Mrs. Cullman divines, from the 
summaries, which plays she'll read. Her 
final selections, according to the Port 
chairman, are guided by some sort of 
sixth sense. 

To Bite or Not To Bite? Who is to 
produce each product, what type of 
director it will have, and what stars 
will spark it are important investment 
factors that then need looking into. 
Once the decision is made to include 
it in their “portfolio,” the Cullmans face 
the investor's $64 question: should they 
nibble, or should they bite? Most fre- 
quently, they take a piece somewhere 
in between; seldom is it more than 20% 
of total production costs. As with his 
stock purchases, Cullman feels diversi- 
fication is the keynote of healthy in- 
vestment practice. 


at 


Broapway ANGEL 
His wife has a sixth sense 


Father Paid Off. The Cullmans take 
nibbles or bites out of 10 to 15 shows 
each year, have gone in the red in only 
one season (’47-'48), since they first 
ventured $5,000 in “Life With Father.” 
Shortly after the play opened they had 
their money back, happily collected 
whopping dividend checks for the next 
eight years. Producer and _ backers 
divvy the profits 50-50 after deducting 
weekly running expenses (called the 
“nut”) from gross receipts. If the opus 
is sold to the movies the backers get 
an additional 20% of the purchase price, 
the remaining 80% going to the pro- 


Vandamm 


ducer (20%) and the author (60%). 
‘ “All of which,” says canny Mr. Cull- 
man, “is a bit different than playing 
the horses, to which play-b ag is 
often likened. If you've got your money 
on the right Broadway filly she can 
run for eight years, wean three road 
companies while doing it, and at the 
same time reap generous dividends for 
your grandchildren.” 

With his wife’s a to talk to the 
Shubert Alley thoroughbreds, the Cull- 
mans’ grandchildren should have few 
worries. Out of 115 entries on which 
they bet their bankroll, only 10 ran 
“out of the money,” 35 just managed 
to show, and a blue-ribbon 70 co 
win or place honors. Current big 
money-winners in the Cullman stable: 
“Mister Roberts,” “Death of a Sales- 
man,” “Kiss Me Kate,” “A Street Car 
Named Desire,” “Life With Mother,” 
“South Pacific,” “Detective Story,” sev- 
eral others. 

Mother More Expensive. “Mother” is 
less lucrative than “Father” for a réason 
much in keeping with the times: pro- 
duction costs are way up. Though the 
Cullmans put $5,000 in each show, 
they owned five times more of “Father” 
than they do of “Mother”—the former 
was produced for $25,000, the latter for 
$100,000. For this reason, Cullman is 
now backing productions in England, 
where costs are 75% less. If one of these 
flops it lays only a little egg. If it’s a 
smash hit it’s brought home to roost 
on Broadway—where it can hatch 
golden eggs. 

Sometimes, when the Cullmans get 
caught looking the wrong way, they 
miss out on a few golden eggs—they 
muffed “Oklahoma!” and couldn’t see 
“Harvey.” But they complement their 
astigmatism with 20/20 vision on pro- 
spective “turkeys”: out of 5,000 un- 
solicited scripts (those not submitted 
through established producers) none 
has awakened Marguerite Cullman’s 
lucrative “sixth sense.” 


FULL HOUSE 


““Young’s Folly” proves 
not so foolish as swank 
C&O inn stays in black 


Wuen C. & O. CHamman Robert RB. 
Young threw his historic on-the-house 
Pp a year ago this April—to reopen 
centr « ~ Ballin: conisemeea The § 
Greenbrier, at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va.—one awed columnist gushed 
that the “imagination be showed on the 
occasion outshone the dreams of af 
Haroun al Raschid . . . reminded me of 
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* Wide World 
wit Duke oF Winpsor . 





He beat the drums . 






the 1,001 Nights.” Even to less en- 
thusiastic guests the hotel had few 
















































he equals in sumptuousness: a 600-room 
ow, § Structure situated on 6,500 well-mani- 
her” cured acres, with a staff of 800 to cater 
mer @ ‘0 800-1,000 guests, it was promptly 
: for dubbed “Babylon in the West Virginia 
n is @ Alleghenies.” 
and, § Caviar and Criticism. All was not 
hese @ °2Viar and royalty, however—some acid 
t’s a y “iticism was voiced by penny-pinching 
roost jg stockholders, jaundiced financial ob- 
atch servers. “Young’s Folly,” his enemies 
tabbed it, predicted hopefully that it 
, get would prove the fatal misstep leading 
they to his long-hoped-for tumble. 
they Initial expense was tremendous. 
+ see y Dought back from the government in 
their @ 1946 for $2.8 million—which paid $3.3 
pro- million for it in 1942—another $9.3 mil- 
 “un- ion was immediately pumped into the 
sited Property to refurbish it. Carried on the 
ae books at only $12,164,101, its repro- 
man’s § (uction cost is actually nearer $20 mil- 
lion, exclusive of all ishings. 
Young’s lavish house-warming irked . 
a few stockholders. But the resulting 
publicity more than justified the ex- 
pense. It couldn’t be bought for a mil- 
lion dollars. Newspapers, magazines, 
and radio played it up to the hilt in de- 
es scribing the antics of the 301 bigwigs 
ke who attended the opening, all carefully 
chosen for their headline-getting value. 
ok Led by the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor, and supported by the Astor, 
Vanderbilt, and other society clans— 
ert R. Bwith select representation from political 
houst Bind business groups—they provided 
The enough glamour copy to swamp the 












$150,000 out of a publicity budget of 
$175,000 was spent for the year. And 
despite hints that the cost untold 
hundreds of thousands, out-of-pocket 
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Harris & Ewing 
Rosert R. Younc 
. . » for his $12,000,000 investment 


expense, as one official jubilantly 
boasted, was only $21,165—not count- 
ing room and board. 

Small Profit. C.&.O. officials, reckon- 
ing the costs after the hoopla was over, 
were quite pleased with overall results. 
To the surprise of many the hotel even 
operated in the black last year—eight 
months ending December 31. Reported 
President Walter J. Tuohy: “Since The 
Greenbrier was reopened to the public 
last April it shows a small operating 
profit [reputedly $1,600] after all ex- 
penses, including insurance, property 
taxes, and depreciation.” 

Greenbrier executives won't divulge 
full operating details—their biggest 
competitor, the Homestead, is in the 
same locality, and they don’t want to 
give away trade secrets. Bookings were 
good in 48, however, are satisfactory 
so far this year. There are even some 
bookings as far ahead as 1952. The 301 
party guests, incidentally, were subse- 
—— sent invitations—with rate cards 

is time. So far, 45% have responded. 

Winter Woes. Winter months, tra- 
ditionally bad, pose a problem for the 
hotel, but it was decided to keep it 
open anyway—losses when closed, it 
was reasoned, would only match op- 
erating losses. 

In the past, the “White,” as the re- 
sort is sometimes called, has often been 
a white elephant to the C.&O. (owner- 
ship dates back to 1910). As Young 
says, while management disposed of the 
property in 1942 with a heavy heart, 
“there was solace, at least, to our board 
of directors in not having to review the 
year-end figures and to find, now and 
then, the “White’ standing there con- 
yond in the red. For that reason 

ors received with mixed emotions 
rumors near the war's end that our gov- 
ernment did not think well of The 
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Greenbrier as a hospital and would 
soon offer it to the highest bidder. We 
would not be among the bidders was 
our first conclusion, however much that 
decision might xy ES our traffic 
department, which had always seen 
competitive advantages in: the owner- 
ship of The Greenbrier.” 

€srictly Business. Despite this avowal, 
the decision to repurchase was made. 
It was not done out of pride or delu- 
sions of grandeur, nor to serve as a 
monument to Young’s ego. It repre- 
sented the deliberate judgment of hard- 
bitten sales executives like President 
Tuohy himself, then vice-president in 
charge of coal traffic and development, 
who considered The Greenbrier to be 
one of the road’s biggest selling assets. 
Why? Rail traffic solicitation is a tough 
job, is conducted on a highly personal 
basis. C.&O.’s lifeblood is the hauling 
of coal—12% of the nation’s production 
originates along its routes, the largest 
of any carrier. The Greenbrier is in a 
strategic location in the region the 
C.&O. serves. 

Tuohy reminds critics that: “We con- 
sider .the operation of the Greenbrier 
to be good business for the C.&O. You 
will understand what is meant when 
it is told that there have been 125 
group meetings at The Greenbrier.” 
These included such important organi- 
zations businesswise as the National 
Freight Traffic Association—500 people; 
the American Coal Sales Association— 
350 people; National Fertilizer Associ- 
ation—450; Coal & Coke Institute—150; 
Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute—175; Associated Edison Illuminat- 
ing Companies—250; and many others. 

The Greenbrier, basically, is an im- 
portant factor in the road’s year-round 
customer and community relations pro- 
gram. As operating execs emphasize, 
the company solicits traffic and influ- 
ences its routing over C.&O. lines in 
many off-line cities. Such routing does 
not often happen merely by accident. 
It’s the result of sound customer rela- 
tions. 

Intangible Benefits. Even though 
Greenbrier should be unable to con- 
tinue justifying itself financially, the 
intangible benefits it provides in the 
way of goodwill and community rela- 
tions are considered well worth the 
splurge. After all, the road spends over 
a million dollars a year for advertising 
to maintain its standing with the public. 

Young, irrepressibly insisting that his 
swank inn is the world’s finest, adds: 
“It will be a sorry comment on the 
times, however, if The Greenbrier is not 
to be one day excelled in beauty and 
luxury.” 

Meantime, he’s still sure that it will 
prove to be “a profitable investment.” 

This year should tell the story. 
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ANNOUNCES THE 





HORIZONTAL CORE 
ANOTHER VERSATILE 
VERTICAL AIR DISCHARGE 
UNIT FOR... 

¥ Jacket Water Cooling 

¥ Oil Cooling 

.V¥ Gas Cooling, Condensing 
¥V Steam Condensing 


Basic **HC"’ Unit 
may be used in 
multiples for 
greater cooling 
capacity or com- 
bination of serv- 
ices. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT THE “HC” 


@ LOW COST—small initial investment, 
economical meintenance. 

@ VERTICAL AIR DISCHARGE—eliminates 
cross wind effects. 

@ HIGHLY EFFICIENT—airfoil section fan. 
@ MULTIPLE INSTALLATIONS — provide 
greater capacity, combined services. 
@ NO VIBRATION—aodjustable pitch fan 

mounted separately from unit. 

@ LARGE CAPACITY—water cooling, from 
600,000 Btu/hr up; oil cooling, from 
20,000 Btu/hr up. 

@ LOW HP REQUIREMENT—1 to 10 hp 


per fan. 

@ EASY INSTALLATION—simplified piping 
and frame construction. 

@ CORE GUARD SCREEN—protects cores 
from falling objects. 


The dual coil “SHC” Units, in four sizes, 
with 2, 4, 6 and 8 coil installations, pro- 
vide exceptional versatility in heat trans- 
fer service. The 4 or 6 blade fan, may be 
mounted directly on the fan motor shaft, 
or powered by a v-belt or gear speed 
reducer drive. Write for full details. 


YOUNG © 


HEAT TRANSFER PRODUCTS 
OIL FIELD, HEAVY INDUSTRIAL, MUNICIPAL & 
CHEMICAL PROCESS COOLING EQUIPMENT 
Engine jocket woter coolers * Oil coolers ® Steom ond notural 
as condensers © Noturo! gos coolers © Evaporative coolers ond 
condensets © **VAD"* Vertical cir discharge cooling ond condens- 


ing units. 

AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
Gos, gosoline, Diese! engine cooling rodictors © Heot exchangers 
@ Intercoolers © Oi! coolers © Supercharger intercoolers 

HEATING, COOLING AND 

AIR CONDITIONING PRODUCTS 
Convectors © Unit heoters ¢ Heating coils * Cooling coils ¢ Air 
conditioning units © Evaporotive condensers 
, AERONAUTICAL PR 

Oil coolers © Supercharger interceolers © 
changers © Valves © Regenerators 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO. 


General Offices: Dept. 1009-E, Racine, Wisconsin 
_ Plants at Racine, Wisconsin, and Mattoon, Iflinois 
DISTRIBUTORS © The Happy Company, 310 E. 10th 
+, Tulsa 1, Oklahoma. Flournoy & Everett, Inc., 
5043 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 11, California. 
H. J. Young, 1364 Lake Shore Drive, Muskegon, 
Michigan. Others in Principal Cities. 


Rodictors © Hect @x- 





NEW IDEAS 


. . - in office equipment, quality control, plastic 
injectors, electrical fixtures 


PORTABLE POSTER 
The small-office bookkeeper will kiss 


a fond adieu to “writers’ cramp” when 
the boss totes in the machine pictured 
below. Designed to whittle down the 
currently high cost of accounting équip- 
ment, it not only posts both accounts 


receivable and payable, general ledger, 
payroll and other records, but solves 
problems in addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division as well. The 
10-key unit can be used on desk, stand, 
or table, is built to accommodate all 
standard business forms, has 14 auto- 
matic operations. 

(Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y.) 


MAGIC SIGN 


A new sign on the market is best de- 
scribed in glowing letters—which are 
just what it uses. The letters, 24” high 
and filled with a neon-type gas, glow 
brilliantly when individually placed in 
a trough on the lightweight sign bed. 
The resultant light requires no plugs, 
wires, or connections between letters 
and bed, allows the letters to be re- 
moved or rearranged without shuttin 
off the current. Letters are guarant 
for 2,500 burning hours, consume as 
much current as an ordinary 100-watt 
bulb. 

(Neolectric Corp., Empire State 
Bldg., New York 1, N.Y.) 


HOME MOLDER 


Turning out plastic nickels at a dime 
a dozen will be child’s play for the 
hobbyist with a recently announced, 
low-cost experimental molding ma- 
chine. The two-pound injection unit 
will satisfy many a yen for plastic en- 
thusiasts in home workshops, schools, 
and budding industries. It attaches to 
standard aril presses, operates on any 
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110-125 A. C. electrical outlet, is 
equipped with heating elements and 
controls for operation at 250 to 500 
oy A variety of lead dies and 
Bakelite styrene molding materials are 
available from the manufacturer. 
(Plastics Development Corp., 225 
Lafayette St., New York 12, N.Y.) 


BUSINESS FERTILIZER 


There’s nothing like a buyer’s market 
to fertilize new ideas. A Connecticut 
oil and coal dealer is now having a 
landscape crew make the rounds of 
its customers, has them patch up lawn 
damage done during winter deliveries. 
The gardeners spread new topsoil, sow 
grass seed, cover up truck tracks and 
stains caused by spilled oil. 

(Derby Coal Charcoal Co., 38 
Commerce St., Derby, Conn.) 


FARMER’S HELPER 


Of particular interest to the smali 
farmer, the latest in ensilage-cutting 
and hay-chopping machines automatic- 
ally feeds and cuts corn, hay, or other 
crops to the desired length (%” to 1%”), 
then blows them to mow or silo. Big 
feature: it’s a one-man machine. Of 
heavy construction, this combined 
chopper-cutter-blower handles up to 20 
tons of silage an hour. 

(New Holland Machine Co., Frank- 
lin & Roberts Streets, New Holland, 
Pa.) 


SHAKING SORTER 


Pictured below, the “Jog-A-Sorter” 
puts the light back in the eyes of har- 
ried, carbon-smeared Pee by reliev- 
ing them of the messy job of separating 


carbon forms. Once loaded, the elec- 
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trically-operated vibrator simply knocks 
the celles stuffings out a. *nultiple 
business forms at a 5- to 10-thousand 
an hour clip. It will also separate and 
sort form components into originals, 
duplicates, or sets, even jog them into 
neat piles for stapling or padding. 






































" (C. W. Johnson Co., 2736 Russell 

0 St., Berkeley 5, Calif.) 
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e NON-TUG PLUG 

5 The “Thyco” plugs shown here al- 
most make a pleasure of plugging and 
mapngiins covet fixtures and appli- 
ances. Inhibiting both tempers and 
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ing 

tic- shocks, the molded-in finger grip elim- 

her inates the necessity of engaging in a 

”), @ tug-of-war with a recalcitrant plug, 

Big thus saves wear and tear on the elec- 

Of trical cord, to say nothing of the sacro- 

ned iliac. Made of Beetle plastic, they have 

20 § excellent insulating qualities. 

(Thyco Electrical Products, Inc., 849 
mk- §. Kenmore Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.) 
ind, 

CANNED COMMENTATOR 

Next time you put a nickel in a 

vending machine don’t be surprised if 
ter” § the contraption coos back at you: “Do 
har- § your kiddies like candy, hmmm? Why 
liev- § not bring home a couple of bars?” 
ting § There are no end of possibilities with 
elec- § the “Electronic Narrator,” a newly de- 





veloped recording and reproducing ma- 
chine designed to repeat a message at 
the drop of a coin, a footstep, or the 
breaking of a light beam. Completely 
automatic, it’s easily installed in vend- 
ing machines, peel machinery (to 

e safety warnings), or in stores. 
fhe continuous wire records up to a 
two-minute message, can be ged 
daily if desired. 

(General Electric Co., Electronics 
Park, Syracuse, N. Y.) 





















To Reach the Tops 
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READERS SAY 


DIVIDENDS 


I wish to congratulate you on your edi- 
torial “Directors: Pay More Dividends” 
[April 1]. This is a timely and important 
article and should be a mandate to cor- 
poration brass hats. It would be wonder- 
ful if you could send a reprint of this 
article to all the corporations in this coun- 
try who are so penurious and shortsighted 
with stockholders’ money. Keep up the 
good work.—BENJAMIN Konon, New York, 
N. Y. 


Much has been said about the lack of 
funds for the proper expansion of industry. 
I would like to add one more thought: 

In addition to “big government” abusing 
the stockholder, I think it is about time to 
do something about “big management” 
abusing the owners of our nation’s busi- 
nesses. Management gets control of a cor- 
poration and they run it as if it existed pri- 
marily for their benefit. The stockholders 
are only the suckers who supply the money 
when the cash runs short. 

When management and government quit 
bleeding the stock-buying public, then we 
can expect the public to supply any rea- 
sonable sums required by industry. —LEesLi=z 
Ervin, Peninsula, Ohio. 


POSTAL RATES 


I was very much interested in your edi- 
torial “Postal Rate Plan Fantastic” [April 
1]. There is one thing I have been waiting 
to see published concerning the deficit in 
the Post Office Dept.: the F.D.R. practice 


of building post offices all over the land 
without any regard of the ultimate cost 
to the public. 

Here at Spring Valley, Minn., ten years 
ago, the Postal Dept. rented a building for 
$90 a month, including light, heat, janitor 
service. The building was adequate for 
the annual turnover of the local Post Of- 
fice, and the owner of the building paid 
taxes to the city. 

Now we have a new building which cost 
$50,000 to $70,000, plus $10,000 for alter- 
ations, repairs, etc., during the last four 
years. Two janitors are employed, light 
and heat bills have to be paid, all of which 
comes out of the Post Office receipts. And 
a valuable piece of property has been 
taken off the tax income of the city. 

It does not call for very much thinking 
to realize that a business run on such 
lines would go into the red. No corpora- 
tion would do such a foolish, inane thing 
as was done in Spring Valley, and a thous- 
and other cities and towns throughout the 
country.—Rev. Harry Evans, Spring Val- 


ley, Minn. 
TOPS 


I wish to state that, in my opinion, you 
have acquired the services of the top stock 
market analyst and economist in the coun- 
try in Mr. Joseph Mindell. I shall continue 
to be a subscriber to your magazine as 
long as he is a contributor. I particularly 
like the articles which he recently started 
on stock trading and hope these articles 
will be continued.—E. L. Trrnicx, Tulsa, 
Okla. 





BOOK LET § 


Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Fornes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








610. Pay Dmr!: Glorifies the produc- 
tive organic soils south of Lake Okeecho- 
bee, Fla:, where the “pay dirt” is five to 
eight feet deep. Discusses the area’s crop, 
irrigation, livestock, and dairying possi- 
bilities. 


611. Economics AND FREEDOM: Side- 
lights, by the president of the New York 
Curb Exchange, on the meaning of the 
word “freedom” in these United States. 
Reviews the dramatic uttering of historic 
freedom-loving personalities of America, 
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contrasts these with the mouthings of 
pseudo-champions of liberty. 


612. How Marketinc RESEARCH CAN 
Be More Userut To You: Concrete sug- 
gestions for using research in appraising 
today’s market. Discusses effect of popu- 
lation growth, the importance of new fam- 
ily formations, the relation between buying 
power and product, and the changing pic- 
ture of product markets. 


613. THe MARSHALL PLAN SALES Prim- 
ER: Dramatic six-color chart showing the 
necessary 12 steps American suppliers 
should take to secure ECA orders. Com- 
piled from official ECA figures and esti- 
mates, the chart graphically depicts types 
of products to be purchased under the 
Marshall plan, approximate’ dollar volume, 
percentage distribution of products both 
as to source and destination. 


614. Securnrry AND INDusTRY SURVEY: 
The quarterly publication of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, issued as 
“an analytical guide for investors.” Com- 
ments on today’s business outlook, dis- 
cusses investments in general, then pro- 
ceeds to analyze the investment situation 
by industries—Agriculture, Aircraft, Auto 
Accessories, Drugs, Machinery, etc. Ac- 
companying each analysis is a breakdown, 
by corporations, classifying them as “In- 
vestment Type,” “Liberal Income,” and 
“Speculative.” Certain preferred stocks 
and bonds are also analyzed. 





“Any company’s incentive to make 
more goods (which America needs), thus 
creating more jobs (which America needs), 
and to invest in research to find . 
new, better products (which Americanceds) iS 
limited only by the ability to 


do so at a profit.” 





HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 1948 ANNUAL REPORT 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1948 1947 


Net sales (shipments) billed to customers....... $1,632,701,000  $1,330,776,000 
Earnings (net profit) on each dollar of sales 7.6 cents 7.2 cents 
Dividends paid on each share of common stock . . $1.70 $1.60 
Average number of stockholders.............. 249,311 249,351 
Average number of employees 196,798 185,696 
Total earnings of employees $559, 756,000 
Provision for all taxes for the year............ $173,736,000 $129,446,000 
Cost of plant and equipment additions $103,874,000 $101,963,000 
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Every sound-thinking citizen should charge him- 
self with the responsibility of waging a most vig- 
orous campaign to cut government costs. 

Federal waste and extravagance constitute to- 
day's greatest American menace. 

The able Hoover Commission has supplied abun- 
dant ammunition, has made numerous realistic 
recommendations, has outlined how savings of $3,- 
000,000,000 a year could be effected without im- 
pairing, but rather improving, governmental effi- 
ciency. 

So entrenched, however, are bureaucrats, so in- 
tent are they upon holding on to and swelling their 
jobs, that nothing short of a nationwide uprising 
could compel them to accept remedial action. 

America having become the pivot around which 
the whole world of free people revolves, the fu- 
ture of civilization may depend upon whether this 
nation acts sensibly, maintains solvency, or rushes 
into bankruptcy. 

The federal budget for the fiscal year July 1, 
1949, to June 30, 1950, calls for the record-smash- 
ing peacetime expenditure of $41,858,000,000, a 
levy which a few years ago would have been ad- 
judged suicidal. 

This publication endorses the allocation of $5,- 
430,000,000 to continue our signally effective eco- 
nomic measures for European recovery, opposes 
the Taft proposal to cut this amount by 10%. 

Congress should adamantly oppose President 
Truman’s irresponsible, endless, proposals for in- 
ordinate expansion of federal expenditures, to force 
upon the country unprecedented State Socialism, 
to encroach farther and farther upon the free en- 
terprise system which won us world leadership in 
wealth, in living standards, in ingenuity, in inven- 
tion, in enterprise, in technical know-how. 

The Hoover reports have driven home what 
every thoughtful citizen already knew, that the 
United States Government, “the biggest business 
on earth,” is run shockingly inefficiently, shockingly 
wastefully. 

In the first month of this year the U.S. payroll 
for 2,089,000 employees soared to $532,100,000. 
Think of it—and shudder: the federal government 
is already spending $1,000,000 every 12 minutes. 

My conviction is that America would be par- 
lously crippled were Congress to accept President 
Truman’s demand that taxes be increased $4,000,- 
000,000. 


RECESSION HAS SET IN 


The incontrovertible fact is that economic reces- 
sion has already set in. 
oP aga facts galore could be adduced in -proof. 
Suffice here to note the rapid multiplying of per- 
sons on public relief rolls, the read of ora 
ment, the sharp decline in real estate values, the 
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shrinkage in retail trade, the price-cutting in almost 
every direction. 

Very significant is the transition which has oc- 
curred rather suddenly in our vital automotive in- 
dustry. A year ago auto manufacturers had on their 
books millions of unfilled orders. Used cars com- 
manded more than the list price of new cars. 
Today these mountains of unfilled orders have very 
largely evaporated. With one exception, high- 
priced cars cannot be sold in adequate quantities 
to keep plants going full time. The prices of prac- 
tically all cars have already been reduced some- 
what, with the prospect that further and deeper 
slashes impend. 

Supplies in almost every line—from steel and 
non-ferrous metals to household appliances and 
textiles—are catching up with demands. This has 
brought a general downtrend in prices. 

In other words, we are experiencing a metamor- 
phosis from a seller's to a buyer's market almost 
universally. 

We have witnessed, also, very substantial reduc- 
tions in farm commodities, food animals. 


NO NEED FOR PANICKYNESS, IF— 


All this is, on the whole, welcome rather than 
unwelcome. 

No need for panickyness—if Washington acts 
sensibly, if Congress refuses to follow abjectly 
President Truman’s costly socialistic notions, if 
government expenses are prudently pruned, if taxes 
are not further ballooned, if reasonable labor legis- 
lation is enacted, if we all keep our heads. 

Some people are comparing conditions today 
with those existing prior to the terrific collapse in 
1929. 

The comparison is absurd. 

This publication began in 1928 to predict em- 
phatically that the worst collapse ever suffered was 
inevitable. Stock market quotations then were fan- 
tastically inflated. Speculators were paying astro- 
nomical interest rates for money to gamble, on a 
colossal scale, when most corporate shares were 
selling at 20 or 30 times their annual earnings. 

Today the situation is totally different. Good 
stocks never before sold at as few times their an- 
nual profits—in some cases only from three to five 
times. 

In my opinion, many stocks are at this moment 
outright bargains. 

So, I refuse to become panicky. I have faith 
that the American people will compel Congress to 
act rationally, will effectively insist upon thorough- 
going curtailment of government costs. 

Russia seems to be becoming less defiant. Rea- 
son: our ability to destroy her cities with atomic 
bombs at the drop of the war hat.—B. C. Forses. 





KELSEY’'S KEYS 
DID IT AGAIN! 


Did you have the courage to step in 
and BUY during the March 16 to 26 
and the April 6 to 8 dull drifts? 


Learn how to increase your Profits by 
reading Kelsey’s new book, “THE 
STORY OF KELSEY’S KEYS. ” You. 
will find in it a complete method for 
determining the future trend of stock 
prices that will enable you to “ride”’ 
with confidence.’”” KELSEY’S KEYS to 
STOCK PROFITS’’—an advisory ser- 
vice published by the author—is based 
primarily on the “keys” presented in 
the book. Price of the book is $9.75. 


Continuing the special introductory 
offer, all orders received for the book 
will be supplemented by a one month’s 
complimentary subscription to the ad- 
visory srevice. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE: If 
after examining the book and service 
you are not completely satisfied, re- 
turn all of the material within two 
weeks and obtain a 100% refund. 


Send $9.75 for combination F-2 TO- 
DAY and see for yourself how “The 
Story of Kelsey’s Keys” and “Kelsey’s 
Keys to Stock Profits” can help you 
achieve greater profits in the stock 
market. If you prefer a one month’s 
trial subscription to the advisory serv- 
ice alone send $2.00 for the F-1 Spe- 
cial. Included with either order will 
be the current velocity stock list and 
the Summary & Forecasts that preceded 
the March and April buying spots. 


KELSEY’S KEYS to STOCK PROFITS 
Box 281 — Tempe, Arizona 

















EVEN THE EXPERTS NEED 
TECHNICAL GUIDANCE 


Are you chances? Will you sell too late 
or buy on top? No need to do that! Our weekly 
~~ and trend guide will tell take 

buy. Low annual cost of 

airmail.) Will be paid for 

prevented losses and taken 
a ths’ subscription with reasonable 
consultation, $12.00. ae: by airmail.) Trial 
to new subscribers, $10.00. ee recent interest- 
ing and instructive letters, $1.00. Serious in- 
vestors only. No postcards, please. 


MARKET APPRAISAL SERVICE 
P.O. Box 13 Dept. F-5 Buffalo 5, N. Y. 











EARN CONSISTENT PROFITS 


on sudden market movements or long term in- 
vestments. Watch this new Investors Slide Rule 
automatically compute % gain or loss of any stock 
as compared to market averages. Also shows % 
earnings, price-earnings -ratio, % mark-up or dis- 
count on merchandise. Simple to operate, fascinat- 
ing to use! Produces greater earnings for investors, 
merchants, brokers, etc. Money-back —— of 
satisfaction. Send $4.00 today or request C.O.D 
shipmen' 
* FINANCIAL COMPUTERS 
1217 Ewing Street Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 














THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 
WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Established 1934 
92 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Five Selected Investments 


THE STOCK MARKET has been in a rut 
for a long while, due principally to (1) 
fear of war; (2) the socialistic policies 
(for vote-getting purposes) of the Tru- 
man Administration; (3) disappearance 
of war-created shortages, resulting in a 
decline in many lines of business; (4) 
high overhead (chiefly labor costs) 
causing a sharp decline in ae as vol- 
ume of business falls off; (5) high 
taxes. 

There is hope (but no certainty) that 
the signing of the Atlantic Pact will 
ultimately bring peace. 

The movement of stocks since the 
peak of 1946 has not been uniform. 

Many have, very likely, completed 
their readjustment, such as movies, air- 
craft. 

Many other stocks are reasonably 
priced, after long declines (a list will 
be given in a subsequent article) , while 
some are faced with probable further 
readjustment. 

In recent months, the oils and elec- 
tric-power stocks have acted very well. 

Data are here given regarding a few 
selected stocks which have merit as in- 
vestments, with additional purchases 
warranted in case of further decline: 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE manufac- 
tures nearly all kinds of chains and re- 
lated lines. “Weed” automobile chains 
is one of its well-known products. Capi- 
talization: 37,000 shares of preferred 
and 1,057,000 shares of common stock. 
Earnings and dividends record has been 
steady. Current dividend, $1.40 plus 
extras. Last year’s earnings, $5.32 per 
share. Finances are strong, with current 
assets of $27% million, and current li- 
abilities of $4% million; this leaves 
working capital for the common stock 
(after deducting the preferred) of 
around $19 a share. The stock is now 
selling around 21 (which is exactly half 
its 1946 peak), yielding about 7%. 


Boun ALUMINUM & Brass is an im- 
_| portant producer of aluminum and 
rass castings, especially for the auto- 
mobile industry. Capitalization, 352,- 
000 shares. At the close of last year, 
working capital was about $30 a a 
Earnings for the year, $2.76 a share. 
Current dividend, $1. Excellent earn- 
ings were reported from 1940 through 
1946. Subsequently, the company en- 
countered some difficulties, and, as a 
result, the stock declined from its 1946 
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peak of 78 to 22% last year. Now 
around $25. This stock appears to be 
well deflated. 


Mip-ConTINENT PETROLEUM is a 
moderate-sized integrated oil company. 
Oil reserves have increased, and the 
record of earnings and finances is ex- 
cellent. At the close of last year capi- 
talization consisted of 1,858,000 shares, 
Current assets were $70 million, in- 
cluding $43 million cash. With current 
liabilities $23 million, working capital 
was about $26 per share. Earnings, 
$13.28 a share. The stock is now on a 
$3 dividend basis (last year, $3.75 was 

aid, including extras). At current 
med around $45, the yield is 6.7%. 
The peak last summer, when the oil 
stocks advanced, was 69. I have high 
regard for the management. 


Mission CoRPORATION was formerly 
part of Standard Oil Company (N. J.). 
The Pacific Western Oil Corp. owns 
47% of Mission’s capital stock, which 
has outstanding 1,374,000 shares. Mis- 
sion, in turn, owns 641,000 shares of 
Skelly Oil stock (about 64% of the out- 
standing issue); and also owns, directly 


- or indirectly, a large amount of Tide 


Water Associated Oil stock. Both Skelly 
and Tide Water are excellent concerns, 
with good earnings, etc. Taking the 
present market price of Skelly and Tide 
Water, Mission has a value of around 
$72, compared with its current market 
price around $48. Last year’s peak for 
Mission was 73%. A dividend of $1 wes 
paid last year, plus one-third share of 
Mission Development Corp. (which 
owns a large block of Tide Water As- 
sociated) and which sells around $8. 


SAFEWAY SToREs is one of the three 
largest grocery chains in the United 
States, last year’s sales exceeding one 
billion dollars, with earnings for the 
common of $3.50 per share. At its cur- 
rent price around $19, the yield is bet- 
ter than 5%. This is a substantial com- 
pany, with excellent finances and man- 
agement. Capitalization: $20 million 
kong tome bank loans; 196,000 shares of 
preferred and 2,570,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Net working capital at the 
close of last year was $64 million. The 
1946 high was 34%. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readen 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 





Highlights pom 1948 Innual Report 
BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL LOAN CORPORATION 


~ AND SUBSIDIARIES 





During the year 1948 the business of 
the Company reached a new high mark 
in volume of business transacted, num- 
ber of customers served, outstanding 
loans at the year-end and profits 
earned. This was accomplished with- 
out advances in small loan rates—the 
borrower paid no more. 


Rieriet 


A Financial Service to 
the American Family 











Net earnings were $8,012,503, equal after Preferred Stock 
dividends to $3.14 per share of Common Stock, com- 
pared with $6,431,432 and $2.56 for 1947. During 1948 
cash dividends totaling $1.65 per share were paid on the 
Common Stock, compared with $1.59 for the previous 
year. The Company has thus paid quarterly dividends 
on Common Stock continuously since its organization in 
May, 1929, in addition to five extra cash dividends. 


During the year $10,000,000 were added to capital 
through the sale of Preferred Stock (Series 1948). $5,000,000 
of Canadian funds were borrowed for the Canadian sub- 
sidiary. In February, 1949, $20,000,000 Fifteen Year 314% 
Sinking Fund Debentures were sold, the proceeds of which 
are being used to retire bank loans as they mature. 

Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation’s subsidiaries 





ASSETS 


CasH AND Untrep States GovERNMENT 


$ 16,827,218 


INSTALMENT Notes ReE- 
126,984,511 
416,912 
$144,228,641 
2,643,232 
135,463 


943,389 


$148,576,553 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1948 


operate a system of 475 small loan offices which, with few 
exceptions, use the name PeRsONAL FINANCE ComPANy. 
There are 455 offices located in 342 cities in 34 states and 
20 offices in 12 cities in Canada. 


Serving the American Family 


Customers are drawn from families in average middle- 
class circumstances, who are already faced with financial 
problems. They borrow for medical and dental purposes 
—to pay bills—to meet unexpected family situations re- 
quiring cash. The average American Family living on the 
Main Streets of America is the backbone of the business. 


This “Financial Service to the American Family” is both 
direct and intimate and runs into vast numbers:— 
1,145,826 accounts during 1948—for a total volume of 
more than a quarter of a billion dollars. And it is also 
reflected in small numbers—the average unpaid balance 
at the year-end was $175.18. 


This service reaches people in practically every occupa- 
tion and profession, over a wide geographical area, in 
large total volume, yet in small “family size” amounts — 
within their ability to repay. 





LIABILITIES 


FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
Accounts PAYABLE 


2,996,693 
2,079,847 
4,375,757 

$ $4,177,297 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 


244% Desentures, DuE May 1, 1961 
234% Promissory Notes, Due Apr. 1, 1967 
Promissory Notes FoR Five MILuion Ca- 
NADIAN Do.iars (344%, DUE JuLy 1, 
1960) 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 
UNEARNED Discount, ETC. ....................-..- 
Minority INTEREST IN SUBSIDIARIES 
CaprraL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
PREFERRED Stock (without par value) : 
100,000 shares $3.25 Div- 
idend Series of 1946.. 
100,000 shares $4 Divi- 
dend Series of 1948.... 
Common Stock ($10 par 
value): 2,383,100 shares 23,831,000 
1,185,750 
21,792,196 


4,622,000 
700,000 
2,255,789 
12,521 


66,808,946 
$148,576,553 








COMPARATIVE PERFORMANCE 
1948 

$ 8,012,503 

$8.14 

$251,649,144 

1,145,826 


$134,503,123 


1947 
$ 6,431,432 


$2.56 
$220,954,601 
1,059,171 


$118,092,186 














CAPITAL STRUCTURE 
20% 
30% 





SHORT-TERM DEBT $ 29,100,757 





LONG-TERM DEBT 44,622,000 








CAPITAL, SURPLUS 


AND RESERVES 75,040,079 








The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial statements and notes appearing in 
the 1948 Annual Report to Stockholders which contains the certificate of Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Ac- 
countants. This advertisement is published solely for the purpose of providing information. It is not intended for use 
in connection with any sale or purchase of, or any offer or solicitation of an offer to buy or sell, any securities. 
The Company will be pleased to furnish copies of the complete 
1948 Annual Report upon request addressed to: 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL LOAN CORPORATION, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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$20 SPENT MAY 
SAVE YOU *2000 


Advice From The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


A right decision may save you $2000. Or 
$20,000! A wrong decision may cost you 
thousands. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible warning of any new trend 
that may affect your business and _— 
sonal income. You get the facts in e 
to take whatever steps are needed to pro- 
tect your interests, or to seize quickly a 
new profit-making opportunity. You are 
promptly and reliably informed on every 
major new development relating to: 
Prices, Taxes, Inventories, Industries, 
Production Trends, Commodities, Securi- 
ties, Marketing, Consumer Buying, Labor, 
) aga Trade, Finance and New Legisla- 


on. 

The Wall Street Journal is the complete 
business daily ... with the largest staff of 
writers on business and financial subjects 
... and, in addition, it is the only business 
paper served by all four big press associa- 
tions. It costs $20 a year. Or you can get e 
Trial Subscription . .. $6 for 3 months (in 
U. S. and possessions). Why not try it for 
the next 3 months .. . just tear out this 
ad and attach it to your check for $6 and 
mail. Or tell us to bill you. Address: The 
Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Readers in Pacific Coast states and Arizona, Idaho 
Nevada and Utah please address 415 Bush St., 
San Francisco &, California F 5-1 








“PROJECTION THEORY INVESTING” 


~% .. are interested in investing and tradi 
at opportune times, you need good guid- 
ance at this critical time. A special offer for new 
readers only. Send $1.00 for current chart, and 
the next three weekly market letters. 


Three Months—$10.00 One Year—$50.00 


STOCK TRADERS SERVICE 
Bex #84, College Park Detroit 21, Michigan 











UNDERSTANDING THE 
MODERN 
SECURITIES MARKET 


A complete guide for every in- 
vestor, this 22 chapter booklet 
is available, FREE of charge, 
simply by writing to: 
HENRY P. ROSENFELD COMPANY 
Member: Nat'l Ass’n of Securities Dealers 


37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: WH itehall 3-8140 
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The value of Forbes 

Magazine to the adver- 

tiser is based upon its 

essential value to the 
reader. 














by HARRY D. COMER 


Post -War Readjustments 
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Post-war Readjustments. May 29 will 
mark the third ee pa of the post- 
war top in the stock market. How the 
readjustment in stocks has outdis- 
tanced the recession in commodity 
prices, industrial production and other 
major elements in the economy is here 


shown (some figures partly estimated) : 


pending decline in the business cycle 
will be moderate and not ed. 
It should not be overlooked that de- 
spite the trendlessness in the D-] in- 
dustrials, wide readjustment has 
recorded by a great many individual 
stocks and by whole groups such as: 
Air Lines, Golds, Merchandising, Mo- 





DOW-JONES IND. STK. AVERAGE 
Farm Products Prices 

All Wholesale Prices 

Cost of Living 

Industrial Production 

Wages & Salaries 


Date of 
Post-War Months 
Top Since Top Top 


May’46 35  —I17% 
Mm «°C 
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No. of c—Current Level—, 
% Below % Above 


1946 Low 





Useful as the stock market may be in 
“discounting” coming business trends, 
it is highly improbable that the market 
setback nearly three years ago was by 
way of “forecasting” the belated dips 
in statistics shown above. 

As a matter of fact, the really note- 
worthy feature of the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average since autumn of 1946 
has been its remarkable 

How to interpret the market’s action 
during the past three years? This writer 
believes: (1) The me Her in 1946 was 
merely the market's recognition that 
the post-war ‘business boom would not 
last indefinitely. (2) Similarly, the 
subsequent refusal to go down is the 
market’s way of saying that any im- 
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tion Pictures, Railroad Equipment, 
Rubber, Sugar, and Textiles. Such read- 
justments, under cover of general sta- 
on) Bares serve to strengthen the 
market's base. 

High Yields. Rarely have investors 
had the opportunity to buy investment- 

e@ common stocks with such high 
Tosoed returns as are now available. 

Yields of 8% or more are indicated 
on the following six selected stocks, 
from dividends earned twice or more 
last year. (Yield based on 1948 actual 
or 1949 indicated dividend) : 

Union Oil of Calif. (8%), Underwood 
(9%), Borg-Warner (94%), C 
(9%%), West Vir Pulp & Paper 
(104%), Cannon Mills (12%). 


Forbes 
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CRASS LINDY 38 


1848—Discovery of Gold in California! The ring- 
ing cry—‘‘Gold”’ —heard around the world brought 
miners, merchants, industrialists, farmers and men 
of science to develop and use the vast natural re- 
sources of the State. Almost since the Gold Rush 


days, Pacific Gas and Electric Company or its 








nnn, 





predecessor companies have worked side by side 
with commerce, agriculture and industry to provide 
dependable public utility service so vital to the 
rowth and development of the State. The Company 
looks forward to even greater opportunities for 
service to the public in the years ahead. 
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REVENUES 


Gross operating revenues passed the two hundred 
million dollar mark in 1948, reaching a total of 
$204,242,000. This was an increase of $19,922,000, 
or 10.8%, over the preceding year. Other income, 
largely from interest and dividends, amounted to 
$390,000. Revenues from electric service totaled 
$136,276,000 and accounted for 66.7% of gross 
operating revenues. Sales of gas produced revenues 
of $66,562,000, or 32.6%, and sales of water and 
steam $1,404,000, or .7% of the gross. 


SALES 


Sales of electricity reached a new high record of 
9,037,000,000 kilowatt-hours. The gain over the 
previous year was 564,000,000 kilowatt-hours, or 
6.7%. This gain was achieved despite the temporary 
curtailment of sales occasioned by the unprecedented 
midwinter drought in our territory. Sales of gas also 
established a new peak, increasing 15,091,000,000 
cubic feet, or 10.2%, over the previous year’s record 
to a total of 163,082,000,000 cubic feet. 


CUSTOMERS 


At the close of the year the Company was supplying 
service to a total of 2,145,560 customers, the net 
gain of 128,086 surpassing even the 1947 record. 
Electric customers totaled 1,208,579, gas customers 
919,623, and water and steam customers 17,358. In 
the past ten years, the Company has extended service 
to more than 660,000 new customers, a striking evi- 
dence of the extraordinary growth in population 
which has occurred in our field of operations. 


Highlights of the 43rd Annual Report. ..1948 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Substantial progress was made on the Company’s 
long-range construction program started in 1945, 
immediately after the release of wartime controls. 
This is not only the largest power building program 
in America today but will involve in the next two or 
three years one of the major natural gas pipe line 
projects in the country. More than $158,000,000 was 
spent on construction work in 1948, of which about 
$117,000,000 was obtained from securities sold dur- 
ing the year. 


STOCK OWNERSHIP 


The year 1948 was particularly gratifying in that it 
afforded us an opportunity to welcome 12,966 new 
stockholders into the Company’s family of owners. 
This brings to 154,259 the number of stockholders 
of record. Of these, 94,130 were California residents 
and the remaining 60,129 were located in every 
state of the Union and in some foreign countries. 
The average holding is only 93 shares, with a par 
value of $2325. 


PERSONNEL 


At the year-end there were 16,797 men and women 
employed by the Company, 1062 more than at the 
end of the preceding year. The additional employees 
were required by the expanding volume of business 
and increased construction activity. Wages and sal- 
aries paid all employees totaled $62,297,000 in 1948, 
$4,882,000 more than in the previous year. Of the 
total, $36,972,000 was charged against income as 
Operating expense and $25,325,000 was charged 
against construction jobs. 


EARNINGS 


Earnings for the common stock were $2.51 per share upon an average of 7,372,582 shares outstanding 
during the year. This compares with $2.57 per share upon an average of 6,565,358 shares outstanding 
during 1947. Total common shares in the hands of the public at the end of 1948 were 7,540,296, 
compared with 6,869,441 at the close of 1947. On these year-end totals, earnings were $2.46 for 


1948 and $2.45 for 1947. 


For the past quarter of a century the trend of 
our rates has been consistently downward. 
Practically alone among all the goods and 
services included in the average household 
budget, our charges for both electricity and 
gas are substantially below prewar levels. 


Now, however, the cumulative effect of 
higher costs has made it necessary to apply 
to the California Public Utilities Commis- 
sion for authority to increase gas rates. This 
was the first application of its kind in 
twenty-eight years. 


On its vast postwar development program 
the Company has already spent in excess of 
$300,000,000. Expenditures during the next 
three years probably will be even larger. To 
enable us to obtain this additional capital 
most economically, it is essential that the 
rates charged for our services continue to 
produce sufficient revenue to cover operat- 
ing costs and yield a fair return on the 
money invested in the business. 


PRESIDENT 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 24n Yeancisco, CALIF 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


A copy of our 1948 Annual Report to Stockbolders will be supplied upon request to €. J. Beckett, Treasurer 
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First hydro-electric 
plant of P.G.&E. sys— 
tem at Folsom, Calif. 
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High voltage electric 
power transmitted 
142 miles. 





P.G.&E. Co., in pres- 
ent form, incorpo- 
r tated October 10. 
la : 


- P.G.&E. inaugurates 
first customer-owner- 
ship financing in U.S. 


Natural gas intro- 
duced into territory 
served by P.G.&E. 




















The best-known 
steels 
in America 
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A COMPLETE LINE 
TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 








United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEEL 











Handbook for Investors! 


“THE STOCK MARKET— 
BASIC GUIDE FOR INVESTORS” 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


Economist and Partner, Marcus & Co., 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


426 Subjects . . . 320 Pages . . . Charts 
37 Chapters ... Glossary ... Index 


Every phase, every procedure, every successful 
trading technique, as well as many pitfalls, are 
explained simply and lucidly through clear-cut 
text and easy-to-follow charts. Investors who 
don’t “know it all” can use this practical manual 
to avoid costly mistakes and increase profits. 

_ Here at last is a practical working tool for 
judging the news and other factors affecting 
security prices, for selecting most promising in- 
dustries and soundest companies, for detecting 
the basic trend of the market and for spotting 
— market tops and major market bottoms. 

se it with confidence—with profit. It should 
Prove one of the soundest investments you ever 
made. Price $5 in U. S. Canada and Foreign, 
$6. Fill in and return coupon below. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY! 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., 120 

Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 5-1 
Please send me a copy of Mindell’s new 

book “THE STOCK M '—Basic Guide 

for Investors”: 

Check Choice: (On N. Y. C. Orders Add 2%) 

C0 Enclosed is $5 (Ship Book Prepaid) 

CO Bill me for $5.25 (Handling Charge of 25¢) 
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by JOSEPH MINDELL 


Recession Discounted? 


A STOCK MARKET rally started February 
26 from a level of 171 Dow-Jones In- 
dustrials, and got up to 179 by the end 
of March. Since then the market has 
given a flat, mixed performance, with 
very little general movement of conse- 
quence. 

Will the market work higher, and if 
it does will this signify that it has al- 
ready discounted the worst? 

From a broad point of view: the 
stock price cycle made its top in the 
spring of 1946, comparatively inde- 
pendently of business volume or cor- 
porate earnings. 

We must constantly be on the alert 
to the probability of a market bottom 
well in advance of the bottom in busi- 
ness activity and corporate earnings at 
the culmination of the present cyclical 
downswing. 

By late October, 1946, equity financ- 
ing was at a standstill. Companies that 
needed money had to issue bonds (if 
they were strong and stable enough), 
or borrow from insurance companies 
and banks. 

But business continued booming. 
Wholesale prices rose from 353 to 463 
(Moody’s Spot Commodities) , or about 
31%. Accompanying this, and on a ris- 
ing price trend, commercial loans ex- 
panded over 50%. 

The commercial loan series gives us 
a good quick working approximation, 
adequate for our present purpose. Ob- 
serving it, we can see that inventories 
expanded faster than prices, on a ris- 
ing phase of raw material prices. 

As of the present, the whole rise in 
wholesale prices since October, 1946, 
has been washed out. Meanwhile com- 
mercial loans have eased only about 
6%. 
Thus loans remain comparatively 
high on inventories which are slipping 
in value. This is a market depressant 
of major proportions. 

There were high hopes that a strong 
level of Easter buying would whittle 
down these inventories—but the Easter 
retail trade proved disappointing. 

In the last few years, despite many 
defections, business activity stayed up 
at boom levels because of the high rate 
of heavy industry activity. But in re- 
cent months, steel scrap prices, which 
reflect new orders fairly well, dropped 
from $43 = ton to $03 per ton. In 
fact in a brief span of days, a few 
weeks ago, we saw the sharpest break 
in recorded history. In 1937, this sort 
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of action was the prelude to a sharp 
contraction in steel production. We can 
merely conjecture the low earnings 
rate likely around the 70% steel pro- 
duction rate, for even the most strong- 
ly-entrenched companies. 

But the stock market has declined 
considerably since the spring of 1946, 
and we are faced with the question: 
has the stock market discounted all the 
grief ahead? 

The rally since February 26 has been 
buttressed by several elements of 
strength. Yields were high—as they will 
remain until dividend cuts become 
more widespread. The intermediate de- 
cline since the June, 1948, highs was 
over eight months old—quite long- 
lived. There was high relative move- 
iwent and volume in many of the high- 
est grade’ investment leaders. There 
was growing support for a widening 
section of the market. The short inter- 
est ratio had risen to a level trom which 
a short covering rout might be pre- 
cipitated. The level of odd-lot host 
sales had risen sharply. Then, a favor- 
able margin change and a steady flow 
of reassurances from _highly-placed 
business and government leaders added 
fuel for a rise. 

At this moment, the stock market 
has slowed down to a walk. W. Averell 
Harriman of ERP is forecasting poor 
foreign crops—which could bolster our 
farm prices temporarily. The next short- 
run move may well depend upon some 
such development. 

But let us observe the character of 
the rise that we have already had, to 
determine whether a really dynamic 
rise has begun or nly anot 
counter-trend move. 

The market as a whole has begun to 
lag the hy tad averages. Many of the 
important leaders are lagging, i.e., the 
steels and the motors. Bond prices have 
not been leading the rise, but merely 
following—and very weakly. The June 
high of the Dow-Jones 40 Bond Aver- 
age was 101.20. The recent low was 
98.05. Currently, the average hovers 
around the 98% level. In early April, 
the Dow-Jones Rail Income Bond Aver- 
age went to a new low since March, 
1948. Recently, minor are bring 
ing immediate, full sell-offs. Minor bot- 
toms, on the other hand, are slow in 
generating rallies. 

We end this re-examination with our 
cautious investment attitude essentially 
unchanged. 


Forbes 











Sales hit an all-time high... 


Our customers’ demand for steel continued 
unabated during 1948, resulting in total 
sales of $436,522,051, an increase of 32.7% 
over the 1947 figure. We directed all our 
resources—and developed new ones—in an 
effort to keep pace with requirements, and 
’ by so doing, achieved the greatest volume 
of production in National Steel’s history. 










and operating costs soared, foo 
Even record-breaking production and sales 
could not completely offset the ever- 








ong: mounting spiral of material, wage and 
ove construction costs. Consequently, once 
righ- again the ratio of net income to sales failed 
here to match prewar standards. 
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ch | Employees carned more money... 
dort _National Steel’s 1948 production record 
avor- bears eloquent testimony to harmonious 
“ale relations between employees and manage- 





ment throughout the year. This excellent 
spirit of cooperation resulted not only in 
more sales, but also in the largest number 
of employees, their highest average annual 
earnings, and the greatest total payroll 
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and 30 did stockholders 1948 1947 
oe oF $436,522,051 $328,957,189 
a a Our net earnings for 1948 were $40,121,506, oot saree. Bish nedase 439,107,387 330,836,584 
aterials, services an 
emesis equal to $16.35 a share on 2,453,900 shares other expenses.......... 230,101,169 175,251,290 
‘other —a substantial increase over 1947. We Wages and salaries........ 106,973,186* 90,106,223* 
ANE paid $5.00 per share in dividends, as com- Saieenel and <“aav cae 
an 10 E—a/!| pared with $4.00 in 1947, and distributed wiceanee.  Sswod. 3,3) 
of the a ten per cent stock dividend in December. on long term debt....... 1,257,143 1,257,143 
. the Mata temegs.........cee0. 39,148,113 24,529,848 
a oe EE CE rre 40,121,506 26,833,788 
; tt Construction continued apace Net earnings per share... .. $16.35 $12.03 
nerely *In addition to the amount of wages and salaries paid for 
| June Construction completed from 1946 to 1948, production in 1948, National Steel paid $3,735,870 
Aver- . for work on construction, making the actual total payroll 
aes plus the current program, will amount to $110,709,056. In 1947, the total payroll was $95,113,863. 
eens more than $130,000,000. Among the facili- 
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Here’s what National Steel 
accomplished in 1948 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO, +» NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 


ties now under construction are the two 
largest stationary open hearth furnaces in 
the industry, and a 400-ton per day plant 
for oxygen production. New electrolytic 
facilities will be in operation shortly, and 
additional iron ore and coal properties are 
currently being developed. The continued 
upward trend of construction costs through 
1948 compelled us to retain a substantial 
portion of earnings. The combined effect 
of these costs and capacity operations 
necessitated higher depreciation charges. 





fo ensure an abundance of stecl in the future 


In view of the steel industry’s large-scale 
expansion, we believe that steel supply will 
be adequate to meet demand within a short 
time. At present, the future outlook is un- 
certain. But thoroughly modern plants and 
equipment and a highly skilled and ex- 
perienced organization give us confidence 
that National Steel will be able to meet 
future conditions to the best advantage of 
employees, stockholders, communities in 
which our plants are located, and the 
nation at large. 


As ee 




















Ess0) 


The Board of Directors of the 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in New Jersey) 
has this day declared the following dividends 
on the capital stock: 
A cash dividend of $1.50 per share. 
A dividend payable in capital stock of 
this Company on the basis of four (4) 
shares of such stock for each two hun- 
dred (200) shares of $25.00 par. value 
outstanding. 
Such dividends will be payable June 10, 1949 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness three o'clock p.m., on April 22, 1949. 
No fractional shares of stock will be issued. 
Scrip certificates will be issued in lieu thereof. 
Checks, stock and scrip certificates will be 
mailed. 
A. C. MINTON, Secretary 
April 12, 1949. 








ae DIVIDEND NOTICES 


DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid May 2, 1949, 
to stockholders of record April 25, 1949, 


“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
25 cents per share on the “A” Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
May 16, 1949, to stockholders of record 
April 25, 1949. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
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by W. C. HANSON 


Quality Stocks for 


Income and Growth 


ForBES READERS may be interested in 
this column’s recent survey of Wall 
Street investment opinion. A significant 
change in the thinking of some of the 
Street’s best-posted observers is indi- 
cated by this poll. 

Certain analysts, who have called the 
turn on previous occasions, now feel 
we may be on the verge of a major 
market rise of several years’ duration. 

According to this school of thought, 
the current decline in business is a bull- 
ish factor rather than bearish, in that 
it was anticipated by the market break 
of 1946. They contend that the adjust- 
ments now taking place will lay the 
basis of an enduring prosperity. 

Typical of this line of reasoning is 
the following statement by Ralph Hen- 
dershot, financial editor of the N. Y. 
World Telegram: “We have a strong 
conviction that the stock market today 
is in very much the same position as 
it was in 1921, when price inflation 
seemed to have run its course and sta- 
bility and normalcy were returning to 
the nation’s economy. If history repeats 
itself in this respect, we should now be 


fairly close to a long-term upward 
movement in stock prices.” 

Time alone, of course, will prove 
how right these predictions are, but 
it must be admitted that these observ- 
ers have some valid arguments on their 
side. 

One such support is the current large 
rate of return on common stocks, even 
allowing for the transitory nature of 
some earnings and dividends. 

The yield on common shares com- 
prising the Dow-Jones Average today 
is 6.2%. It so happens that only on rare 
occasions does this yield reach a level 
much more than 6%. On three previous 
occasions when yields approximated or 
exceeded 6%—1931-32, the end of 1937, 
and 1941-1942—unusual buying oppor- 
tunities were provided, 

These facts are brought out not to 
urge indiscriminate buying of all kinds 
of stocks in anticipation of the next 
major move, however. 

But the record does prove that in 
vestors who buy stocks selectively when 
yields are unusually high, with an eye 
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GAS SYSTEM, INC. 








The Board ot Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 


Common Stock 
No. 58, 183/4¢ per share 


Dividend E 
payable on —— 14, 1949, to holders of record Paid 4 eta 
at close of business April 20, 1949. 


Since: 1947 1948 1948 toDate Price 1948 Div, 
American Tel. & Tel. 1881 7.50 9.52 9.00 4.50 146 6.2 
Burroughs Add. Mach. 1895 1.26 2.52 0.75 0.40 15 5.0 
Central Ill. Pub. Serv. 1947a 1.68 1.75 1.05 0.30 15% 6.9 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 1922 444 3.78 8.00 1.50 $2 9.4 
PUGET SOUND POWER Consolidated Edison. 1885 1.90 2.81 160 0.40 28 7.0 
Dayton Power & Lt.. 


1986 269 2.56 1.80 0.45 29 6.2 
& LIGHT COMPANY Detroit Edison 1909 1.59 1.49 120 0.60 22 5.5 
+ Electric Auto Lite... 


1985 7.17 816 300 075 9387 #81 
Cc Stock D Gen. Amer. Transp... 1919 6.60 5.78 8.25 0.75 43 76 
np cong «boy apes oy i. 1918 539 546 425 100 51 £83 
1902 5.23t 5.07t 300 060 49 61 

cared. «dividend of 20 per 1988 438t 5.56 350 150 51 #468 
re on the Common Stock 0 1899 $387 311 200 120 33 £60 
See ort eS 1901 612 675 400 075 52 7.7 
to stockholders of record at ‘the 1996 444 827 300 ... 386 83 
 . - SAaee Reckaemeehan 1902 309 324 225 050 39 58 
Prostdaw 1999 2910 284 140 035 22 64 

1996 457 604 190 040 2 883 

1916 $85 651 195 125 81 #63 

1185 1424 650° 350 80 81 


QUALITY STOCKS FOR INCOME AND GROWTH 


--Dividends— 4 
Per Share % Yield 
1949 Decl. Recent Based on 


Dats Parxar 


April 7, 1949 Secretary 

















Libbey-Owens-Ford. . 
National Biscuit .... 
Norfolk & Western. . 
Shell Union Oil 
Sterling Drug 
Sylvania Elec. Prod.. 
Tide Water Asso. Oil 
Union Oil of Calif... 


April 19, 1949 











To Reach the Tops 
FORBES Is Tops 


* Adjusted. + After contingencies. t After appropriations. a—On present stock. 
Payments on former common shares continuously since 1922. 
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most invariably enjoy excellent results 


Some outstandin portunities are 
available to ¥: shrewd investor foda : 
Top-quali ares, whi 

well in the next general advance, are 
now showing yields ranging up to 9% 
and more. Some typical examples are 
presented in the accompanying table. 

Many of these are time-tested “blue 
chips,” with dividend records dating 
back to the 1880s. In most cases, cur- 
rent dividend rates appear well pro- 
tected by earnings. Even in those few 
cases (such as oils) where profits 
are likely to dip somewhat below the 
extraordinary levels of 1948, no impor- 
tant dividend reductions seem likely. 

Any declines from levels 
should be small, and might be used to 
average positions. 

Some of the largest-yielding shares 
deserve special mention. iding bet- 
ter than 9% is an outstanding issue like 
Chesapeake & Ohio, while over 8% can 
be obtained in Electric Auto Lite, S. H. 
Kress, Shell Union Oil, Tide Water As- 
sociated Oil, and Union Pacific R.R. 

Averaging 7% or more are prime 
equities like Consolidated Edison, Gen- 
eral American Transportation, and Nor- 
folk & Western. 

The utilities are among the best sit- 
uated at this time. Yields are very good, 
growth is indicated, and the investor 
holding such shares is well hedged 
against business uncertainties, since 
utility earnings stand to benefit from 
any further recession in the price level. 

The income-minded, conservative in- 
vestor will do well to consider shares 
like Central Illinois Public Service, 


Dayton Power & Light, and Detroit 
Edison. 


Congratulations 


Charles P. Dunlap, Harmon J. Wells, 
and Edward R. Brumley, elected direc- 
tors of New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad. 

John Whitney, elected a director of 
Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 

Walter H. Ward, manager of the 
Safe-Cabinet division of Remin 
Rand, Ine., elected president of Safe 
Manufacturers National Association. 

John W. Campbell, Morris Cohon, 
James J. Crisona, and Victor E. Lance, 
elected directors of the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad Co. 

Thura A. Engstrom, elected execu- 
tive vice-president of Continental Mot- 
ors Corp. 

Leroy A. Lincoln, president of Met- 
topolitan Life Insurance Co., elected 
a director of Home Insurance Co. 

W. Paul Stillman and Joseph H. 
King, elected directors of Tri-Contin- 
ental Corp. 
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Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


FORBES EDITORS score corporate annual 
reports from the viewpoint of the intel- 
ligent investor seeking to evaluate a 
company’s worth and assess its pros- 


pects. 

The editors believe the ideal report 
should tell a story about people (man- 
agement and employees), their activi- 
ties (financial, manufacturing, sales) , 
their problems (outside factors affect- 
ing the company), and their progress 
(earnings or losses). 

Reports are scored on three counts: 
1. Presentation—attractive, easy to 


read, pictorially dramatized, etc.? 2. 
Financial Data—dollars and cents re- 
sults translated into understandable 
terms; how money came in and went 
out; who got what and why? 3. General 
Information—complete data on oper- 
ations included; does material help 
reader understand company and its 
functions; are problems and pros 
sufficiently highlighted? a 
A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 or 
over very good. Final score is weighted. 
(Readers may write for statement item- 
izing scoring factors.) : 





American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


WOE ow cc es See vecess 66% 

EE oon cctoaneuna 69 

General Information .......... 82 
Peet Bee Li. ci os eae. Joed. 73 


Wealth of information given, but nar- 
rative adheres a bit too closely to con- 
ventional presentation. Result: slow mov- 
ing message. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. 


NN FS 060s ccchadebaes 66% 

Financial Data ..............-. 65 

General Information .......... 64 
Final Score ...... ag aM 65 


Rest of company story suffers by com- 
parison with a good prodict section. 
Stockholder message, in particular, could 
stand snappier treatment. 


Bell & Howell Co. 


I ok, Ses oe bee 80% 

Piandial Date... 2 i 76 

General Information .......... 85 
PIRRNORE 6c su weds Sis a> 80 


A slick, nicely balanced product, easy 
to read, highly understandable. Typog- 
raphy and layout good; cover lends tone 
to overall presentation. 


Crane Co. 
pS PELIP REE Or 15% 
(2 NS oo” Sea arena 73 
General Information .......... 74 
ee ene 74 


Balanced story, told in interesting, fast- 
moving tempo. Lavish use of color makes 
product story a standout. 


General Aniline & Film Corp. 


Presentation: 603). tbs... 15% 

WANE BNR ok 6 ko. S's 00 sis 0's 71 

General Information .......... 81 
Pres... . oak wak oho vee 75 


Well-tailored narrative uses charts and 
pictures to good advantage. Product sec- 
tion good. 


General Motors Corp. 


PROOGHUAEIT nis cick wks baw Kinen 82% 

Financial Data .... 2.2... 68300 82 

General Information .......... 85 
Pinal Gere =i. oo8 5 oe oe 83 


Strong in all departments. Does a good 
job of dissecting complicated operations, 
explains them in a smooth, readable, and 
highly understandable fashion. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc. 


PIE 6 cnirersiates wxwasrmds 57% 

re 69 

General Information .......... 74 
EN 5 va wuiwsbecee ces 68 


Fairly well-told story, but needs stim- 
ulus of pictures, charts. Cover treatment 
unimaginative. 


Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


a aie ela alae einige 66% 

Financial Data ............... 61 

General Information .......... 77 
eS ee ee ee 67 


Unbalanced—financial story weak in 
comparison with a bang-up product sec- 
tion. Stockholder message too prosaic. No 
annual comparison made. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Prosemtation ........cccccccss 60% 

Financial Data ............... 66 

General Information .......... 57 
PR SOGDE 4 wns deuaeccudas 61 


Message lags, not enough snap to pre- 
sentation. Suffers from lack of pictorial 
treatment. Too conventional. Summary 
page on operations and results good. 


Standard Fruit & Steamship Corp. 


a LE EAL? A ee 51% 

Financial Data ............... 50 

General Information ...,....... 52 
Final Geeet osiceice scdioosans 51 


Message limps along, gives minimum of 
information in a conventional manner. No 
use of pictures, charts, or graphs to high- 
light results of operations. Weak in all de- 
partments. 


Stone & Webster, Inc. 


PE 0 ule s'ks as cmaeie’ 64% 

ee Ro. oe cn et cs 62 

General Information .......... 68 
Pinal Secde i s 22948 FOF: 64 


Potentially good story marred by lack 
of punch in narration. Pictorial dramatiza- 
tion would add zest to message. 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Doing for people what they can and 
ought to do for themselves is a dan- 
qe experiment. In the last analysis, 

e welfare of the workers depends up- 
on their own initiative. Whatever is 
done under the guise of philanthropy 
or social morality which in any way 
lessens initiative is.the greatest crime 
that can be committed against the toil- 
ers. Let social busybodies and profes- 
sional “public morals experts” in their 
fads reflect upon the perils they rashl 
invite under this pretense of social wel- 
fare. —SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Nature is the most thrifty thing in 
the world; she never wastes anything; 
she undergoes change, but there’s no 
annihilation—the essence remains. 

—T. BInney. 


An observant man, in all his inter- 
course with society and the world, con- 
stantly and unperceived marks on every 
person and thing the figure expressive 
of its value, and therefore, on meeting 
that person or thing, knows instantly 
what kind and degree of attention to 
give it. This is to make something of 
experience. —JouN Foster. 


It is J am which plies the world with 


so much harshness and severity. We are 
as rigorous to offences as if we had 
never offended. —BLar. 


People forget how fast you did a job 
—but they remember how well you did 
it. —Howarp W. Newron. 


It is the social obligation of manage- 
— make certain that its executives 
are ctioning at ormance, 
both shyehasiiyy and St egielly. To 
keep top men from spinning, manage- 
ment must see that executives should: 
receive periodic medical checkups; re- 
ceive periodic psychological evalua- 
tions; be given an adequate number of 
assistants of proper ability; have their 
time pressures reduced through im- 
proved selling; be given training in 
leadership.—Dr. Stantey G. Dusky. 


Isolationism as a political concept is 
as dead as the dodo. Yet the nations are 
finding it hard to Five up living for 
themselves. For so long the motto of 
nations, as well as men, has been not 
each for all, but each for self. 

—Rosert J. McCracken, D.D. 


He that has never known adversity 
is but half acquainted with others, or 
with himself. Constant success shows 
us but one side of the world. For, as 
it surrounds us with friends, who will 
tell us only our merits, so it silences 
those enemies from whom alone we can 
learn our defects. —COoLTON. 


Talent for talent’s sake is a bauble 
and a show. Talent working with joy 
in the cause of universal truth lifts the 
possessor to new power as a benefactor. 

—EMERSON. 


The best teacher is the one who sug- 
gests rather than dogmatizes, and in- 
spires his listener with the wish to teach 
himself. —BULWER. 


If we are to survive the Atomic Age, 
we must have something to live by, to 
live on, and to live for. We must stand 
aside from the world’s conspiracy of 
fear and hate and grasp once more the 
great monosyllables of life: faith, hope 
and love. Men must live by these if 
they live at all under the crushing 
weight of history. 

—O. P. Kretzmann, D.D. 


To add a library to a house is to give 
that house a soul. —CIcERO. 


Man is not merely a combination of 
appetites, instincts, passions and curi- 
osity. Something more is needed to ex- 
= great human deeds, virtues, sacri- 

ces, martyrdom. There is an element 
in the great mystics, the saints, the 
prophets, whose influence has been felt 
for centuries, which escapes mere in- 
telligence. —LecomtTe Du Novy. 


Any fool can criticize, condemn, and 
complain—and most fools do. 
—Da.e CARNEGIE. 


There are no hard times for good 
ideas. —H. Gorpon SELFRIDGE. 


I have not been able to find a single 
useful institution which has not been 
founded either by an intensely religious 
man or by the son of a praying father 
or a praying mother. I have made the 
statement before the chambers of com- 
merce of all the largest cities of the 
country and have asked them to bring 
forward a case that is an exception to 
this rule. Thus far, I have not heard of 
a single one. §—RoceR W. Basson. 


This world is merely zero; by itself 
it is of no value, but with Heaven in 
front of it, it means much. 

—BALTASAR GRACIAN. 


Territory is but the body of a nation. 
The people who inhabit its hills and 
valleys are its soul, its spirit, its life. 

—GaRFIELD. 


Consideration is not merely a matter 
of emotional goodwill but of intellectual 
vigor and moral self-sacrifice. Wisdom 
must combine with sympathy. That is 
why consideration underlies the phrase 
“a scholar and a gentleman,” which 
really sums up the ideal of the output 
of a college education. 

—CHaARLES SEYMOUR. 


Management is not the direction of 
things; it is the direction of people. 


—TRAINED MEN. 


For over six long years the sales 
forces in our industries, business plants 
and retail outlets have been grooving 
habits that would make a wooden In- 
dian look like an ace salesman. In many 
other places are new men who have 
never sold a single item of merchan- 
dise. They just delivered it. In other 
places are sales forces who can’t re- 
member six years back to how it was 
done; and, as we all unfortunately 
know, in some places are sales forces 
who never at any time had either the 
concepts or the drive that new selling 
plans will require.—ALFrep N. STEELE. 


Men, like tacks, are useful if they 
have good heads and are pointed in the 
right direction. —DeTrorr PuacHasor. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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A Text. . 


Sent in by G. G. Snowden, 
Westmont, Ne J. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forsgs book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


As the partridge sitteth on eggs and 
hatcheth them not, so he that getteth 
riches, and not 
in the midst of 
shall be a fool. 


ht, shall leave them 
aa aatan tae 


—JeremiaH 17:11 
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LUCKY Si 


means Fie tobacco 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed—So Free and Easy on the Draw 











BLOOD PRESSURE rises when a per- 
son is active. After the strain has 
passed, the pressure generally 
returns to its regular level. If it is 
persistently and excessively above 
normal, however, that condition is 
called hypertension—or high blood 
pressure. This affects the circulatory 
system and may lead to serious con- 
ditions of the heart, brain, and kid- 


High blood pressure itself is not a 
disease, but a symptom of some un- 
derlying disorder. Medical science 
is constantly increasing its knowl- 
edge of this condition, aad is striving 
for improved methods of treating it. 
Special diets have sometimes proved 
effective.» In a limited number of 
cases, surgery has been used. Addi- 
tional research is concentrating on 
mental and emotional factors. There 
is also hope that newly discovered 
drugs may prove beneficial. 


Periodic physical examinations 
help reveal hypertension early, when 
doctors say that chances for control 
are best. Such checkups may also 
discover possible infections which 
may be causing the condition. 





As a result of physical examina- 
tions, the doctor may make sugges- 
tions for improving your health, such 
as eating wisely and keeping weight 
down. The latter is especially impor- 
tant, for high blood pressure is more 
than twice as.common among fat 
people than it is among persons of 
normal weight. ~ 


In many high blood pressure cases, 
the best “‘medicine”’ is often simply 
moderation in every physical and men- 
tal activity. The patient may be ad- 
vised: to work and play at a slower 
pace, to avoid emotional strain, and 
to get plenty of rest and sleep. This 
helps to lessen the demands on the 
circulatory system, and may Icwer 
blood pressure. 
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Today, under good medical gui- 
dance, the outlook for people with 
high blood pressure is better than 
ever before. By carefully following 
the doctor’s advice, they can often 
avoid complications and look for- 
ward to long, useful lives. 
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Aiding in the development of more 
effective measures to help combat 
high blood pressure is the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund, 
supported by 148 Life Insurance 
Companies. This fund is making 
grants for research in diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels, including 
high blood pressure. 


For more information, send for 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, 59-F, 
entitled, ““Your Heart.” This con- 
tains many facts about high blood 
pressure and diseases related to the 
heart. 
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_ TOEMPLOYERS: Your employees 


will benefit from ynderstanding | 
these important facts about high 
blood pressure. Metropolitan 
will gladly send you enlarged 
copies of this advertisement — 
Narchte for son aah aa 
boards. 





